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This Issue In Brief 


Concern over widespread misconceptions as to 
the true nature and purpose of parole has caused 
the President to request the Attorney General to 
arrange a National Parole Conference. Announce- 
ment of the conference and the President’s letter 
to the Attorney General appear on page 3. 


The Solicitor General of the United States in 
his paper Striking at the Roots of Crime shares 
with us some of his thinking in the prevention and 
treatment of delinquency and crime. In his pres- 
entation you will find some really worthwhile 
suggestions which you can use effectively in your 
community efforts. 


If you are responsible for vocational guidance 
and employment of youth 16 to 25 years of age, 
you cannot afford to overlook the concise and 
to-the-point presentation of Aubrey Williams, 


N. Y. A. administrator. Perhaps you may be as 
surprised as were we, to learn of the various help- 
ful activities sponsored by the National Youth 
Administration. 


Have you ever realized the disparity of sentences 
which prevails in courts throughout the country? 
Do you have an appreciation of what effect differen- 
tial sentences have upon the attitude and future 
outlook of the offender and on his relationship 
with the institution? Director James V. Bennett 
brings to your attention some basic problems in 
Co-ordinating the Courts and Correctional Treatment. 


A synopsis of the progress of the Federal Proba- 
tion Service during the fiscal year ending 1938 as 
presented in the Annual Report of the Attorney 
General will be of particular interest to all engaged 
in work with the Federal probationer and parolee. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
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Can we justify prison industry’s invasion of the 
field of employment of the honest workingman? 
Is it right to permit our prisons to manufac- 
ture commodities, thereby taking employment 
from the man outside? Captain Conner in a very 
readable and thought-provoking paper The Value 
of a Prison Industrial Program offers some very 
convincing points in favor of his side of this 
controversial issue. 


How can the church assist in the rehabilitation 
of wayward individuals? Dean Stolz who is emi- 
nently known for his interest in the application 
of mental hygiene principles through the func- 
tioning of the church, discusses the relationship of 
The Church and tie Man on Parole. 


What can JOHN Q. PUBLIC do to improve the 
administration of justice and ameliorate condi- 
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tions which are the bases for delinquency and 
crime? Mr. Hopping reveals what ex-grand jurors 
are doing in The Federal Grand Jury Association 
in the Detroit area. 


What type of narcotic addicts deserve proba- 
tion? Read Dr. Kolb’s answer in Addicts on 
Probation. Do you agree with Dr. Kolb? 


Probation, as all phases of social work, needs 
sound public enlightenment. Dr. Benjamin Frank 
in Interpreting Probation to the Public discusses the 
more important considerations in the interpreta- 
tion problem. While we are thinking in terms of 
public enlightenment may we refer you to the 
reprint from the Birmingham News appearing on 
page 28. Federal Probation is interested in receiving 
copies of newspaper publicity which demonstrates 
how you interpret your work to your community. 


A Restatement of Principles and Policy 


ITH THE APPEARANCE of the new 

format of Federal Probation, it seems fitting 
to reaffirm its guiding policies. Federal Probation, 
as its name may imply, does not limit its contents 
to the field of Federal probation. Rather, its articles, 
editorials, news items and book reviews are selected 
and prepared on a basis of the divergent interests 
and needs they may serve for a class of readers 
engaged in various Federal, state and local pre- 
ventive and corrective activities in the field of 
delinquency and crime. 


Federal Probation, having its beginnings as a 
mimeographed News Leiter, limited its distribu- 
tion to the family of the Federal Probation System. 
A growing interest and the apparent need for a 
professional publication gave impetus to the con- 
tinued development of this journal. It is therefore 


a source of considerable satisfaction that we are 
able to present the first printed edition of Federal 
Probation. 


At the present time, Federal Probation is dis- 
tributed to all United States judges, district attor- 
neys, marshals, probation and parole officers and 
Federal institutions. In addition the journal is sent 
on request to college and university libraries, mem- 
bers of faculties, municipal libraries, and to state 
and local probation and parole organizations, and 
welfare agencies. Federal Probation is only as 
significant as its readers make it. Its reception 
heretofore has been gratifying and it is our 
expressed wish that it will continue to develop 
as a stimulating source for personal growth and 
advancement of our fundamental theories, tech- 
niques, and administrative efforts. 


Program appearing in this issue. 


A WORD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


Our readers will be interested in knowing that Federal Probation is 
printed by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Press, at the United 
States Penitentiary, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. The print shop activ- 
ities at Leavenworth are but one of the several vocational disciplines 
which Captain Conner discusses in The Values of a Prison Industrial 
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National Parole Conference to be Held at 
Washington, April 17 and 18, 1939 


HE PRESIDENT, expressing his belief that 

the effective administration of parole in all 
jurisdictions would promote the national well-being, 
has requested Attorney General Frank Murphy to 
arrange for a National Parole Conference. 

The Attorney General announced that the con- 
ference will be held in Washington April 17 and 18, 
1989. Invitations will be issued to the Governors 
of all the states to attend the conference and to 
appoint official delegates. Others to be invited will 
include Federal and state judges, United States 
Attorneys, State Attorneys General, the heads of 
Federal and state prisons and parole systems, 
police officials, distinguished members of the bar, 
leading social workers, public welfare administra- 
tors, and representatives of the state and Federal 
officers directly engaged in parole work. 

Following is the text of the President’s letter to 
the Attorney General: 


January 25, 1939 
My dear Mr. Attorney General: 


I have long been of the opinion that the effective 
administration of parole in all jurisdictions would 
promote our national well beng and for that reason 
I have recently been concerned to observe widespread 
misconceptions of the true nature and purpose of 
parole on the part of the public. 

This suggests the calling of a National Parole 
Conference in Washington, D. C., as a means of 
presenting the facts about parole, reaching agreement 
as to desirable standards and procedures in its admin- 
stration, and pointing the way to closer cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the governments 
of the several states. 

I shall appreciate it if you will make the necessary 
arrangements to take charge of such a conference to 
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be held during the middle of April, 1939. I am sure 
that alarge number of our citizens as well as legislators, 
public officials, the judiciary, members of the bar, 
police authorities, and prison and parole adminis- 
trators will welcome an opportunity to discuss the 
many difficult aspects of parole administration and 
I believe that the findings of the Attorney General’s 
Survey of Release Procedures, which is about to be 
published, will provide and excellent basis for such 
a discussion. 

I shall be glad to give my support to such an under- 
taking and to discuss the details with you at a 


convenient time. Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


The President’s interest in parole goes back to 
his days as Governor of New York. In 1930 he 
appointed a Special Committee on Parole Problems, 
of which Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn was chairman. This 
committee prepared a report that was largely 
instrumental in bringing about a reorganization of 
New York State’s parole system. Likewise Attorney 
General Murphy, while Governor of Michigan, 
effected the modernization of that state’s prison 
and parole system. 

Attorney General Murphy said concerning the 
conference: “‘As the President has indicated, and 
as I think everyone who has had contact with the 
subject has come to realize, parole is a national 
problem. If one parole system is poorly adminis- 
tered, other systems—and the general public—suffer. 
We need to bring together the best thought and 
experience. The National Parole Conference can 
serve to promote a correct understanding by the 
public of the purpose of parole and to improve 
the administration of parole as a measure of 
public safety.”’ 


Eley 


Striking at the Roots of Crime 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 
Solicitor General of the United States 


HIS evening’s meeting is called under most 

appropriate leadership. Your Presiding Officer 
(Mrs. Roosevelt) has not only evidenced a desire 
to improve the lot of her fellow citizens, but also 
a long established interest in improving the methods 
of correcting their delinquencies. Few of you realize, 
I suspect, that Mrs. Roosevelt has probably visited 
personally as many prisons as any woman in 
America. She has become intimately acquainted 
with the institutional program of New York State, 
and since coming to Washington she has taken a 
deep interest in the penal system of the District 
of Columbia. 


President Roosevelt likewise has been among the 
forefront of those who seek to reform America’s 
prison regime. I remember that this problem 
claimed a good deal of his attention when he was 
Governor of New York. He modernized the pro- 
gram, the plant, and the personnel of its penal 
system. His interest has continued since he became 
President, and a broad reorganization of the Federal 
Prison System has been accomplished under his 
leadership. In discussing the New York prison 
situation he summarized the whole perplexing 
issue when he said of America’s prisons: 


To no other institutions of learning in 
the world do so many postgraduates return 
for advanced instruction as to those “‘Colleges 
of Crome” which a still unenlightened crvili- 
zation has erected for a quite different pur- 
pose—our penal institutions, State and 
National.’ 


That states the whole prison problem. How can 
we make sure that fewer men will return to prison? 
If we can solve this problem, we shall be striking 
at the roots of crime. If we can so reform our 
penal methods and philosophy that one experience 
with our criminal machinery is sufficient, then we 
shall have found one key to the problem of 
delinquency. 


The District of Columbia, as the Capital of the 
Nation, has a large transient population and a 
crime problem of some magnitude. It is the pur- 


* Address delivered at a Forum Meeting of the Corrections Com- 
mittee of the Council of Social Agencies, Washington, D. C. 
February 1, 1939. 


1 Address before the National Probation Association, New York 
City March 17, 1931. 


pose of this meeting, without hysteria, to overcome 
public indifference and to arouse that substantial 
and general interest and study necessary to estab. 
lish a modern policy of crime treatment. 


Crime has too long been regarded as a legal 
matter to be left to the courts and lawyers. The 
public accepts the criminal trial as a spectacular 
battle of wits which is part of its community 
entertainment. Otherwise it pays little attention 
to the day-to-day working of our criminal courts, 


Disparity Between Sentences 


Surprise alibis, delays, political fixes, technicali- 
ties, new trials, sympathy and perjury load the 
dice in favor of the unscrupulous and against 
society. The real criminal class does not consist 
merely of those who have been sent to prison, 
but also of those who ought to be, but have 
escaped. A convict under our present system is one 
who has violated the law so indiscreetly, or so 
clumsily as to be found guilty. The sentence that 
he receives may not fit either the crime or the 
criminal. Only one who is intimately familiar with 
our courts realizes how difficult is the task of 
judges when they are called upon to fix penalties. 
If, for instance, a young man from a broken home 
deserves two years for forging his step-mother’s 
ten-dollar relief check, how long should an educated 
business man languish in prison for defrauding his 
creditors of tens of thousands of dollars? Disparity 
between sentences imposed in different districts, 
by different judges, for practically the same offense, 
committed under similar circumstances, has re 
sulted in such unequal punishment as to arouse 
the notice of the last Judicial Conference presided 
over by Chief Justice Hughes. 


Of course, we want to maintain every wise safe 
guard against unjust conviction. I would even 
prefer that we should err on the side of undeserved 
acquittals than on that of unjust convictions. But 
it is pretty generally agreed that justice could be 
made more even handed, there could be less poli- 
tics in both prosecutions and defenses, and the 
procedure could be freed of much technicality and 
delay. But proposals of basic reforms in crim! 
procedure seem always to strike legislative snags 
and fail for want of understanding public support. 
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Aim of Prison Custody 


After the excitement and publicity of the trial, 
the great iron doors close on one who has been 
convicted, and he becomes the most closely 
watched, and yet one of the most completely for- 
gotten of men. The prison authorities take them 
as they come and do the best they can, often with 
inadequate financial means and always without the 
support of an informed public opinion. 


I concede at once that there are hard and incor- 
rigible habitual criminals, whose hands are steadily 
raised against decent society. It has no choice but 
to confine them for its own protection. I make no 
plea for such as these. But I want to be sure before 
one is abandoned to such a fate that the victim 
really belongs to this class. : 


The aim of prison custody, at least in the case 
of first offenders and youthful delinquents, should 
be to restore the offender to a useful position in 
society. Mere imprisonment should not be viewed 
as an end in itself. It should be the opportunity 
for instruction in useful pursuits and guidance to 
wholesome ways of life. To do this prisons must 
be so constructed and so operated that there can 
be complete segregation of the various types of 
offenders. Moreover, specialized facilities for treat- 
ing each classification group must be available to 
those in charge of our prison system. That is part 
of your objective here in Washington. 


So far as funds and facilities permit, the Federal 
prison authorities are trying to make a separation 
of those who are capable of rehabilitation from 
those without hope, and are trying to adapt a 
prison discipline to the needs of the individual. 
They are also, I understand, cooperating with the 
District penal authorities in every way possible, 
but it seems to me to be unwise for a jurisdiction 
as important as the District to depend upon the 
Federal authorities to solve its prison problem. 


To keep prisoners in jail after the rehabilitation 
is accomplished would be as unwise as to keep 
patients in the hospital after they are well again. 
The system of parole is designed to release men 
when they have been restored to social usefulness 
—some sooner and some later—and to keep them 
going right when they leave. 


Misconceptions of Parole 


Parole is frequently misrepresented as an indis- 
criminate turning loose of convicts upon an unpro- 
tected community. Properly conceived and properly 
administered, parole is no such thing. Parole ought 
not to be confused with leniency. It should not 
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be considered a remission of sentence but rather 
it is an extension of control—an indispensable 
bridge to enable the prisoner to cross from the 


abnormal life in prison to the normal, law-abiding 
life of the community. 


Nor is parole merely surveillance of the prisoner 
after he has left the institution. Rather, it is the 
application of sound and scientific social case-work 
procedures to the man or woman who has shown 
reasonable possibilities of readjustment in the com- 
munity. But it costs money to provide the intelli- 
gent, realistic supervision the man on parole needs. 
Until an adequate system of parole supervision is 
provided, it is naive and fatuous to expect any 
parole system to succeed. 


It must be obvious that the most difficult time 
in the restoration of the convict to usefulness is 
immediately after the prison doors are opened. The 
law has been satisfied. He has freedom. But where 
is he to find work or welcome? What doors are 
open to him? In whose company may he find society 
and companionship? Without these he cannot 
regain a foothold in the world. 


Under the Federal and the better state systems 
no one is released on parole unless and until he 
has a job. This is perhaps the most vital require- 
ment of return to law-abiding life. In this respect 
the parolee has a better prospect than one who is 
released at the end of his term, for he has no such 
assurance. He is given a suit of clothes, and if he 
has served over a year he is also given all of $10.00, 


‘and turned out to shift for himself. 


Parole will not be fully utilized until the parole 
officer supervises and aids all convicts, whether 
paroled or released at the end of terms, to return 
to normal life. The State should not only see that 
the ex-convict is restrained from evil ways, but 
also that the released man has a chance to do right 
and useful things. We must not think that one 
long shut in from society can step back into freedom 
without bitter disappointments, cruel rebuffs and 
discouragements that would destroy the best inten- 
tions. To fail in help as a man stands on the thresh- 
old of a new life is to lose all the good that con- 
finement could have done. 


The Roots of Crime 


I am not one who believes that an orderly society 
can be produced by laws, by punishments or by 
courts. Rather, courts and punishment and laws 
are produced by an orderly society. Most people 
lead peaceable and disciplined lives, not because of 
penalties for misbehavior, but because of their 
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habits and ways of life. A man who is only as good 
as the law makes him be is not a good neighbor. 
The great majority of people live on a plane much 
above what would get by the courts because their 
patterns of thought and behavior are shaped by 
our cultural institutions, schools, churches, and 
not by law alone. 


This is why the crime problem is not for lawyers 
alone but for all the people. We must cultivate 
the social life that will lead away from paths of 
crime. We should think of crime as preventible— 
just as disease is preventible. Poverty and destitu- 
tion are certain breeders of crime and of attitudes 
that lead to crime. Unemployment and idleness 
leave their trail in criminal statistics. Slum clear- 
ance, better housing, playgrounds and recreation 
parks, unemployment compensation and better liv- 
ing standards combat crime as effectively as sanita- 
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tion combats disease. Every measure to remove 
embittering and hardening influences and to better 
the opportunities and the cultural institutions, 
particularly those available to the lower income 
groups, helps to diminish the incentives and temp. 
tation to crime. Whatever will increase content. 
ment and good will and decrease friction and bad 
blood among men helps prevent crime. 


The District of Columbia recognizes that crime 
is but a part of its general social problem and that 
a unification and stimulation of those forces that 
would make for a better community life will help 
reduce the crime rate. The most hopeful sign of 
our times is in thus placing criminal conduct in 
a right relation to the whole social and economic 
pattern, as a concern of all people, and in recog- 
nizing the primary purpose of punishment to be 
restoration of broken lives. 


The N. Y. A. a Community Resource 
for the Probation Officer 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Administrator, National Youth Administration 


HE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRA- 

TION is one of the most valuable community 
resources open to a probation officer dealing with 
young persons. For the potential student, there is 
the NYA’s Student Aid Program. For the young 
man or woman who can not decide what vocation 
to enter, the NYA has many types of job guidance 
services. For the young person needing work- 
experience and jobs with definite vocational train- 
ing value, there is the NYA’s Work Projects 
Program. And for the young man or woman want- 
ing a regular job in private employment, the NYA 
has set up special junior divisions in cooperation 
with various State Employment Services. 


Youth from Relief Families 


The Student Aid Program as well as the voca- 
tional guidance and placement services are open to 
all youth, regardless of their relief status, though 
students must show evidence of needing financial 
aid in order to continue their education. The Work 
Projects Program, however, is open, with very few 
exceptions, solely to youth coming from relief 
families. 

This latter qualification should make compara- 
tively little difference so far as the young people, 


with whom the probation officer deals, are con- 
cerned. Most youth caught in the toils of juvenile 
delinquency come from impoverished families. Thus 
in a recently published survey, with which the 
NYA assisted, entitled The Youth Problem m 
Denver, it was revealed that in one district of this 
city where 47.9 per cent of the youth were unem- 
ployed or only partially employed, the delinquency 
rate per thousand was 111.5. In five of the more 
wealthy districts, however, where unemployment 
among youth amounted to less than 3 per cent, 
the delinquency rate varied between 3.2 and 7.9 
per thousand. Under such circumstances as these, 
which undoubtedly exist in most cities, the fact 
that NYA jobs for out-of-school youth are avail- 
able only to those on relief should hamper, but 
little, the work of the probation officer. 


Aid for Students 


So that those in the probation field may know 
more exactly what services the NYA renders 
youth, let me briefly describe the various phases 
of our program. The Student Aid Program is open 
to school, college, and post-graduate students 
between the ages of 16 and 24 inclusive. Young 
people who probation officials velieve would bene 
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fit from further schooling should apply directly to 
the principal of the school they wish to attend. 
The principal, upon review of the application 
and after consultation with those who are fully 
acquainted with the case, decides whether or not 
NYA aid should be granted. If it is granted, the 
young person is assigned a part-time job in or 
around the school for which he receives a maximum 
wage of $6 a month. Similarly in the case of young 
people desirous of continuing their college or post- 

uate education, application is made to the 
head of the college or university. The college offi- 
cials, in turn, decide whether or not the circum- 
stances warrant the granting of NYA aid as well 
as at what job and at what salary the young person 
should work. College students may earn a maxi- 
mum of $20 a month, and post-graduates a maxi- 
mum of $40 a month. In November 1938, the NYA 
was aiding 360,067 students, of whom 248,083 were 
school students; 108,820 were college students; and 
3,164 were post-graduate students. 


The Work Projects Program 


The Work Projects Program, on the other hand, 
is open only to young people who have reached 
their eighteenth birthday and are not yet twenty- 
five. With the exception of a small percentage, they 
must come from families that have been certified 
as in need of public assistance. If a young person 
placed in the charge of a probation officer meets 
these requirements, contact should immediately be 
made with the local NYA officials. They will be 
able to provide complete information as to the 
NYA projects in the vicinity and whether or not 
there are any openings. 


Variety of Worthwhile Activities 


These projects cover a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, depending upon local conditions and possi- 
bilities of employment. In some communities NYA 
youth are building vocational training and home- 
making shops, community youth centers, or school 
bus shelters. In other communities youth are con- 
structing ski jumps, game shelters and feeding sta- 
tions for wild life, and tuberculosis huts. They are 
also beautifying public parks and school grounds, 
laying out recreational areas, improving highways, 
and helping to conserve soil or forest resources. 

YA young men and women, together, are in 
charge of, or assisting with, the running of public 
Playgrounds as well as the game rooms or gymna- 
slums of quasi-public agencies. They are also help- 
ing in libraries, museums, hospitals, and the offices 
of governmental and similar public service agencies. 
the young women are assisting in nursery 
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schools, making clothes for needy families, and 
working on art and handicraft projects. 


A special instance of an NYA project of interest 
to probation officials is one that has been con- 
ducted for some time in the Alleghany County 
Probation Office, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In his 
annual report, issued recently, Judge Ralph H. 
Smith said that the work done by NYA employees 
in maintaining office records was “absolutely essen- 
tial.” In fact, the report pointed out, that if these 
project workers had not been available, the addi- 
tional cost of running the office would have been 
$11,000 annually. The NYA workers gathered 
information on over 17,000 people on probation or 
parole in the county, checked 40,000 active and 
inactive cases, and installed a new filing system. 


A Typical Case 


But aside from the usefulness of NYA project 
work to public agencies, the genuinely important 
thing is the effect of such work on the young per- 
sons themselves. Here is a case that one of our Area 
Supervisors has described and which clearly demon- 
strates the possibilities of NYA employment for 
delinquent youth. Having just sentenced a high 
school boy to the reformatory, but not wishing to 
see him go because he had heretofore been a decent 
kid, a District Judge asked this NYA Area Super- 
visor to help him out. Investigation revealed not 
only that the boy was eighteen but that he came 
from a WPA family, and he was therefore eligible 
for NYA. He had broken into a store and stolen 
some money. John was a senior in high school at 
the time. The superintendent of the school stated 
that John was outstanding in his class. But a visit. 
to the home showed a family of six, which included 
his mother, a step-father and three half-sisters, all 
living in one room. The step-father believed that 
it was time that John should be taking care of 
himself. John—having tried vainly to get work, 
and without decent clothing—did not have the 
money to pay for his graduation expenses. Four 
months John worked on an NYA project, attending 
night school at the same time. His major interest 
was electricity. So rapid was his progress that at 
the end of that time the Area Supervisor asked a 
power company Official to give the boy a job in 
a nearby power plant. After working for a year as 
an assistant, John was placed in charge of the plant. 


Residence Projects 


It may be, of course that a young person should 
be taken out of the home situation immediately. 
In that event, the NYA resident projects, of which 
there are now nearly 400, might be utilized. For 
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the most part these projects are located in rural 
areas and are operated expressly for youth wishing 
to know how to run properly a farm or a farm home. 
But in recent months the NYA has not only set 
up resident projects which give a more varied type 
of training, but has also established a few projects 
on a resident basis which provide work experience 
and pre-apprentice training in the mechanical and 
metal trades. All told, NYA resident projects are 
now employing approximately 20,000 young men 
and women. The Work Projects Program as a 
whole is employing nearly 230,000 young people. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 


In the field of vocational guidance and place- 
ment, there are two major phases to the NYA’s 
activities. In the first place, it has prepared and 
distributed over eighty industrial or occupational 
studies which describe in detail for each vocation 
the type of work involved, the duties, the training 
requirements, as well as the pay and promotional 
possibilities. Classes and radio programs have also 
been arranged which discuss the contents of these 
and similar studies. Copies of the studies may be 
obtained from the State Director publishing them. 
In the second place, as a result of NYA assistance, 
junior placement counselors have been placed on 
the staffs of public employment offices in 114 cities 
in thirty-eight States. In each instance the NYA 
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has cooperated with the State Employment Serv. 
ices. These counselors advise and give special atten. 
tion to the needs of young persons, registering 
them for private employment and finding them 
jobs by keeping in close touch with local employers, 
Whenever the case warrants, probation officers 
should have their charges register promptly with 
such a junior division. In the two and one-half years 
in which these junior placement services have been 
operating, 386,317 young people have registered 
and nearly 148,500 have been placed in private 
employment. 


Flexibility of the Program 


Probation officers will thus find in the National 
Youth Administration a resource that will be of 
assistance in many ways to those young men and 
women who have been committed to their care. 
The NYA’s program is not only varied; it is flexible 
and can be adapted to fit almost any local situa- 
tion. Its administration has been decentralized to 
the point where local NYA supervisors have con- 
siderable freedom, within broad federal regulations, 
to plan and operate projects that will fill the 
individual needs of the youth in their communities. 
Probation officers should feel free to call upon 
these NYA officials at any time. They will be glad 
to offer any assistance that is within their power 
to provide. 


Dr. F. Lovell Bixby Appointed Chief of 
Probation and Parole Services 


HE APPOINTMENT of Dr. F. Lovell Bixby 

to the position of Chief of Probation and 
Parole Services was announced on December 20, 
1938 by James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice. Dr. Bixby will 
supervise and coordinate the probation and parole 
activities of the Bureau of Prisons. 


Dr. Bixby is highly qualified for this important 
task. Having served as Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons from 1934 to 1987 he is thor- 
oughly familiar with the policies of the Bureau. 
During the years 1933 to 1934 and 1937 to 1939, 
as Field and Research Secretary for the The Osborne 
Association, Dr. Bixby attained prominence as a 
student of delinquency and crime prevention and 
correction. From 1929 to 1983 he was engaged by 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies of 
the State of New Jersey, both as Assistant Director 
and Director of Classification and Education, and 


demonstrated ability in supervisory and adminis- 
trative work with penal and correctional institutions. 

Dr. Bixby received his baccalaureate degree from 
Clark University in 1922. He was granted a Doctor 
of Philosophy by Cornell University with Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi honors in 1926, specializing 
in psychology. For a period of six years he was a 
member of the faculties of Cornell University and 
Rice Institute. 

As author of articles in various professional 
journals Dr. Bixby has made additional contribu- 
tions to the fields of probation, parole and penal 
administration. He is the co-author of two editions 
of The Handbook of American Prisons and Reforma- 
tories, (1988 and 1938), and also The Handbook of 
Institutions for Delinquent Juveniles, (1938). 

The Bureau of Prisons is fortunate in having a 
man of Dr. Bixby’s education, training and well- 
rounded experience in teaching, writing, and 
administration of penal and correctional procedure. 


‘Co-ordinating the Courts and 
Correctional Treatment 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Bureau of Prisons 


HOPE YOU WILL believe that it is not a 
| perfunctory amenity when I express, at the 
outset my appreciation, for your invitation to dis- 
cuss some of the problems of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. It is a privilege I prize highly. 


The work of our organization is, I presume, of 
interest to the courts because upon us is placed a 
large share of the responsibility for executing faith- 
fully and intelligently the orders of the Court in 
criminal matters. I consider it our primary duty 
to follow literally and wholeheartedly the wishes 
and sentences of the court. All else is secondary. 
But we are faced with a number of practical prob- 
lems which make it difficult to coordinate correc- 
tional treatment with the wishes of the courts. 


Growth of the Federal System 


One of these is the extent to which the Federal 
system has grown in recent years. Today there 
are about 18,000 Federal prisoners in some twenty- 
two different penal institutions, about 5,000 men 
and women are under parole and conditional 
release supervision, and about 27,000 are on proba- 
tion—an army of offenders totaling almost 50,000. 
As you know, recruits for this army are increasing 
as the scope of Federal responsibility for law- 
enforcement widens. Today, for instance, there 
are almost 2,000 more Federal prisoners than there 
were a year ago at this same time. 


None of our facilities has kept pace with this 
motley and growing group of drug addicts, liquor 
law violators, counterfeiters, bank robbers, confi- 
dence men, and others whom you see daily in the 
courts. Practically everyone of our institutions is 
from fifty to one hundred per cent over-crowded. 
Our Parole Board is worked far beyond its reason- 
able capacities, and most of the probation officers 
are carrying a case-load of from two to five times 
the acceptable standards. We have, however, met 
with some success lately in improving conditions. 
The President has allotted out of P.W.A. funds 
nearly $15,000,000.00 for new penal facilities, and 
Congress has given us some help for our Parole 
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Board and for our Probation System. We feel we 
need more, however, before we can do our job as 
we think it ought to be done. 


Overloading our prison facilities has made it 
difficult for us to provide the sort of rehabilitative 
and reformative influences I know you would like 
to have us furnish those who come into the courts. 
We try, however, to sort out the cases we receive 
and integrate our system by classifying our pris- 
oners and specializing our institutional facilities. 
There are prisons for the more tractable, for the 
habitual offenders, and for the vicious criminal. 
There are reformatories for young, first offenders 
and schools for juvenile delinquents. 


Efforts Toward Rehabilitation 


The law grants to each court the right to specify 
the type of institution but leaves to the Depart- 
ment the power to designate the particular institu- 
tion initially to receive the offender as well as the 
power to transfer him or her from one institution 
to another. Whenever we know the wishes of the 
court with respect to the place of confinement of 
any prisoner, we do our utmost to comply. 


Even in the older and more crowded peniten- 
tiaries for habitual offenders like Atlanta and 
Leavenworth we do not lock the men up and forget 
them. We outline for each man a work and training 
program, try to find out how any physical or men- 
tal ills may be remedied, and bring to bear upon 
him religious and other influences which would 
tend to redirect his anti-social tendencies. I hope 
you will not think me naive or maudlin when I 
say that we never feel hopelessly discouraged with 
any man or woman we receive. We can’t! It’s our 
business to recognize that practically every man 
who goes to prison will some day return to the 
community, and we must find some way of sending 
him out better and not worse, more law-abiding 
and not more desperate, more hopeful and not 
more embittered than when he was received. All 
of you, I take it, are sufficiently familiar with the 
techniques we use to make it unnecessary for me 
to discuss them here in detail. 
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Rather than doing that, I presume you would pre- 
fer that I discuss candidly but most respectfully 
how the work of the courts affects us. After the 
offender has had his day in court, we must live 
with him for longer or shorter periods. By the 
very nature of the situation the prisoner spends 
long hours thinking of his crime, his trial, the 
attitude of the District Attorney, and whether 
he has had what he calls “fa square deal.” The 
hours, the weeks, the years the prisoner has to 
spend living within himself in a dreary effort to 
conquer time gives plenty of opportunity to build 
up and magnify almost beyond recognition small 
and petty grievances. For instance, I know of one 
man who was a difficult disciplinary problem 
because he felt he had been deprived of what the 
prisoner calls his jail time. After conviction on a 
serious bank robbery charge he was given an aggre- 
gate of about twenty-five years in the penitentiary, 
but his sentence was made to run from the date 
of imposition, as was of course perfectly proper. 
He felt that he ought to have been given some 
credit for the approximately thirty days he had 
been held in jail after he had expressed his willing- 
ness to plead guilty but prior to sentence. A refer- 
ence by the court to the fact that this had not 
been forgotten at the time sentence was pronounced 
would have been quite helpful. 

Disparity of Sentences 

From our viewpoint and, I presume, also from 
yours one of our most baffling problems springs 
from the fact that sentences vary so widely. Your 
Honors are all familiar with this situation and have 
no doubt given considerable thought to the practi- 
cability of the so-called disposition tribunals which 
would have the power to fix the exact sentence 
within certain broad limitations for all persons 
convicted in a certain state, area, or circuit. 
Whether or not that is a sound idea I do not wish 
to argue because I am convinced that for the 
present it is somewhat utopian. We must admit 
that for the present in a system so extensive as 
the Federal judicial system there will perforce be 
varying philosophies among the judges on the sen- 
tencing of prisoners. I do feel, however, that with 
a little freer exchange of views among the different 
judges, with the formulation of some techniques 
or methods of placing in the hands of the judges 
more information about each case, something can 
be done towards narrowing the tremendous dis- 
parity which now seems to exist. It is with the 
greatest diffidence, respect, and understanding of 
the perplexity of the problem that I bring to your 
attention the fact that I have noticed sentences 
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imposed which have the effect of providing ionger 
imprisonment for some first offenders and agci- 
dental criminals than for the prison-wise, habitual 
offender who has learned, in the parlance of the 
underworld, how “to cop a plea” and how to ingra- 
tiate himself with certain law-enforcement officials 
by giving them just enough information about 
some case to convince them he is cooperative. Let 
me speak, if you please, by the book: 


Case A: In an eastern city a sixty-three-year-old 
offender was sentenced for the sale of $500 in counter. 
feit money. He had a previous criminal history cover- 
ing a period of thirty years and including four pentten- 
trary sentences and several jail sentences for such 
offenses as counterfeiting, burglary, and carrying 
concealed weapons. He was an unstable, habitual 
alcoholic—a man who had spent so large a portion 
of his existence wn professional criminality and in 
penal institutions as to render him unfit for adjust- 
ment in society. In this case the court imposed a 
sentence of one year and a day. 


CasE B: In another district a thirty-two-year-old 
offender was sentenced for an attempt to pass a 
counterfeit Ten Dollar Federal Reserve Note. He had 
never been previously arrested, was the product of a 
broken home, was poorly educated, and had a history 
of only «ntermitient employment. In this instance a 
sentence of seven years was pronounced. 


Two other illustrations are found in the auto- 
theft group: 


CASE C: A twenty-nine-year-old offender who had 
stolen two cars and who had previously served two 
penitenitary sentences for grand larceny was brought 
to the court in a Western District. This man had had 
better than average home environment, a fair educa- 
tion, but had practically no history of legitvmate 
employment and had supported himself largely by 
theft. The sentence 1mposed was for fourteen months. 


CAsE D: In another court not far distant, a twenty- 
four-year-old youth was tried for the theft of a car 
which was left by the roadside. He had never been 
previously arrested. His education and family back- 
ground was similar to those in the other case cited. 
The sentence imposed was five years. 


The narcotic offender group offers additional 
illustrations: 


Case E: In one of the Eastern Districts a thirty- 
one-year-old non-addict was arrested in possession of 
fifteen pounds of smoking opium. The man had had 
a lengthy police record, had served a work house set 
tence and a previous pentientiary sentence for violation 
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of the Narcotic Act. He had lived most his life in the 
slums, was the product of a broken home, had meager 
education, but a fair work history. He received a 
sentence of a year and a day. 


Case F: A thirty-siz-year-old offender was arrested 
and brought to trial in one of the far Western Districts 
after making a sale of six grains of morphine to an 
informer. This man had served six jail sentences 
ranging from 30 to 90 days for petty offenses. In 
this case the Court imposed a sentence of ten years. 


I know that one cannot get at this problem by 
statistics or form any sound judgment on the 
extent to which jurisdictions vary when imposing 
sentences by averaging terms imposed by different 
courts, but I have noticed with a great deal of 
interest such statistical data as the extent to which 
different courts use probation, impose fines without 
imprisonment or probation, the percentage of cases 
disposed of by penitentiary sentence. The average 
length of time spent in jail awaiting trial, the rela- 
tionship of recidivism and type of commitment, and 
average time served by type of offense for each 
district all give some clue as to the extent to which 
disparity of sentencing exists. Incidentally, most 
of these statistics are published in our annual 
report. We do not, however, comment upon them 
to any extent or analyze general trends. If any of 
you would like to have us do so, I should be glad 
to give you an analysis of any of our figures which 
may seem to you pertinent. 


It has occurred to me that more consistency 
might be obtained by publishing from time to 
time case histories of the type I have mentioned 
and sending them to the various courts without 
comment and without referring specifically to the 
name of the individual or the district in which the 
case was tried. I have thought possibly it might 
be helpful to know what the other fellow is doing. 


Naturally this brings up the question of parole’ 
One or two of my friends on the bench have said 
this was a problem for the Parole Board. In the 
process of its work the Board does observe sen- 
tencing tendencies in various courts and has com- 
mented on the difficulties thus caused, but, gener- 
ally speaking, they do not consider it to be their 
function to retry the case or analyze the reasons 
Which may have prompted the imposition of the 
original sentence. They analyze the record as it 
stands. Their principal problem they conceive to 
be a determination of the time when it is most 
compatible with the public interest to return a 
man to the community. Usually, too, they are 
Powerless to remedy such disparities as they note. 
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They cannot increase the length of a sentence no 
matter how well they or anyone else in this service 
is convinced that it is unsafe to discharge a particu- 
lar individual. They cannot discharge a man prior 
to the time he has served one third of his sentence, 
and they will not discharge a man until he has an 
acceptable parole plan. This means he must have 
reliable sponsors, have a job, and have made such 
other arrangements for his readjustment in the 
community as they consider essential. 


Incidentally, I wish to call to your attention 
that the Board considers of the utmost importance 
the comments of the court on the advisability of 
parole. I solicit on their behalf your very careful 
and considered recommendations relative to parole 
issuance. If we are not seeking these at the right 
time or in the proper manner, I would appreciate 
your suggestions. Perhaps it would be best to ask 
these at the time the prisoner becomes eligible for 
parole rather than soon after the man is committed. 


Some Facts About U. S. Parole 


I know you will be interested .in a few facts 
about our parole system. During the fiscal year 
1937-1938 the ratio of parole violations to success- 
ful terminations was 6.9 violations per 100 termina- 
tions. In the Federal Bureau of Prisons we make 
available to the Board of Parole the full records 
on each applicant. Every decision reached by the 
Board of Parole is based on all information avail- 
able from all governmental agencies, the institu- 
tions, and the community phases of the parole 
problem through social agencies and the United 
States Probation Officers. The entire parole pro- 
gram is closely coordinated with the administration 
of the Bureau of Prisons. If any of you care to have 
me do so, I would be glad to make available to 
you a more detailed discussion of the criteria used 
by our Board in passing upon parole applications. 
May I say, apropos of these standards, that they 
resulted last year in granting the applications of 
only about one out of every three decided by the 
Board. In all, about 2,700 Federal prisoners made 
parole, and roundly 8,000 were discharged by opera- 
tion of law at the end of their sentences. 


Value of Probation Services 


I ask your indulgence for just a few moments 
more to mention but two other matters in which 
we have a mutual interest. The first of these is 
the Probation System. So firmly is the Department 
of the opinion that a good probation system can be 
of tremendous help to the courts that we are anx- 
ious to improve it in every practicable way. The 
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Attorney General has personally brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Congress on many 
occasions. He has consistently and with some degree 
of success advocated a more generous appropria- 
tion for this service. He has frequently told me of 
his desire to be able to allow the Judges salaries 
for these officers which would enable them to choose 
a well-qualified, intelligent, and enthusiastic proba- 
tion staff for each court. 


Probation to be successful, in my judgment, 
must be looked upon not as leniency but as good 
social case work. It can be granted only after a 
thorough investigation of all of the facts involved 
and can be successful only when adequate and 
thoughtful supervision is given each probationer. 
The supervision must not consist merely of the 
receipt of perfunctory reports—a kind of mail- 
order probation system, it must not be a sort of 
police surveillance, and it must not be a kind of 
pastoral moralizing. It ought rather to help the 
probationer in a matter of fact way to find a job, 
adjust family and community difficulties, and in 
the language of the men themselves “go to the 
front” for them in a hundred different ways. 


I cannot help but believe that those Judges who 
insist upon a pre-sentence investigation in every 
case where a conviction is obtained are most likely 
to satisfy themselves, the prisoner, and the com- 
munity. I know the probation officers are over- 
loaded, but if the courts feel that this sort of 
service is desirable, I think we can in time obtain 
the necessary funds. You may depend upon the 
present leadership of the Department of Justice to 
aid in every possible way. 


Incidentally, we are trying to reduce to a mini- 
mum the amount of work we are asking the proba- 
tion officer to do in supervising parolees, submitting 
special reports on women offenders, and in investi- 
gating pardon applications. We shall not impose 


upon the time of the probation officer more than 
absolutely necessary. 


The Federal Juvenile 


In this connection, may I say that I feel the 
Probation Officer ought to give a great deal of 
attention to assisting the courts in connection with 
juveniles who seem to be coming into Federal courts 
in increasing numbers. In this circuit you have very 
few such cases because it is possible to divert them 
to the very splendid state juvenile courts you have 
in this area. But when a case does arise, the new 
Federal juvenile delinquency act ought to be of 
great help in expediting action on the case. It 
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provides, as you know, for trying the juvenile in 
chambers on the charge of Juvenile Delinquency 
rather than holding him in jail, bringing him before 
the grand jury, and trying him in open court on 
the substantive crime he has committed. It applies, 
of course, only where the juvenile or his parents 
consent to such procedure. The Department 
believes that the Probation Officer can be of a 
great deal of assistance in such cases. 


Adult Female Offenders 


One final problem. Women offenders have caused 
us recently a great deal of concern because we do 
not have sufficient facilities in our own system to 
care for them. We have had to contract with state 
institutions to receive from one third to 40 per cent 
of those now being convicted in Federal courts. 
Frankly, many of these institutions do not meet 
what we and Your Honors, doubtless consider to 
be acceptable standards. By obtaining reports from 
the courts we can form some judgment as to which 
of them might profit most if sent to Alderson. We 
would also appreciate the views of the court as to 
whether it is worth-while to expend any unusual 
effort on behalf of a particular woman offender. 
We shall do our utmost to comply with your wishes. 


The Drug Addict 


Within a year we shall have a new institution 
for women ready to receive court commitments. 
In the meantime we expect some difficulties to 
arise particularly with the narcotic addicts. Drug 
addiction, the experts tell me, is now recognized 
as fundamentally a medical problem. Many minor 
types of law-breaking are dependent upon the 
addicts overpowering their desire to obtain drugs. 
The addiction itself is quite commonly due to men- 
tal abnormalities. The addict finds an escape from 
realities through the use of the drug. Of course, 
some major criminal offenders use drugs coincident 
with their other crimes. Usually the only place an 
accurate determination of the type of case can be 
made is in an institution after a period of observa- 
tion. That is why it is so important that we select 
the right kind of cases for Alderson, where our 
staff is skilled in this field. 


May I say in passing that research conducted 
at the institutions for narcotics indicates that an 
absolutely essential part of the treatment of the 
narcotic addict is the psychological approach. This 
approach can best be obtained if that provision 
of law is used which makes it possible to place an 
offender on probation on condition that he go 
one of the narcotic institutions. Then those who 
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have control over the addict have some authority 
over his disposition. If an addict is faced with a 
five or ten-year sentence which must be served, 
any therapeutic approach by the physician, no 
matter how skilled, is immediately and almost 
completely nullified. If, however, the therapist can 
approach his problem with the assurance to the 
addict that he has something to earn by effecting 
his cure, then treatment becomes constructive and 
not hopeless. Perhaps some day the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service will be successful in their 
efforts to obtain for the courts the services of 


skilled Government psychiatrists as so many of 
them have requested. 
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I am greatly indebted to Your Honors for grant- 
ing me so patiently of your time. I hope you will 
give me probation if my zeal has outrun my discre- 
tion. Please take into consideration that I conceive 
the Bureau of Prisons to be an agency of the Gov- 
ernment devoted to carrying out the purposes of 
the judiciary. I hope also you have understood that 
we feel these purposes cannot be well achieved 
unless we focus our attention upon the individuals 
to be corrected and redirected and firmly believe 
that all forms of treatment are guided by the same 


philosophy and are administered from the same 
point of view. 


Federal Probation in 1988 


A Summary Statement from the 
REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
to Congress, December 31, 1938. 


PROBATION 


HE increasing demand of the district judges, 

the Federal institutions, and the United States 
Board of Parole for the investigative and super- 
visional services of the probation system was indi- 
cated again during the past year. The judges are 
realizing more and more the need for complete, 
impartial, and understanding investigations of 
defendants awaiting trial. They are experiencing 
to an increasing extent the significance of pre- 
liminary investigations of the circumstances of the 
offense, the character, and the personal and social 
background of a defendant before pronouncement 
of judgment. Every effort is made to weed out all 
poor probation risks. Our judges are observing the 
apparent satisfactory outcome of large numbers of 
probationers who have been benefited from the 
careful and helpful direction and supervision of 
our probation officers. Properly administered pro- 
bation has been tested, demonstrated, and found 
satisfactory. Generally speaking, jail and prison 
commitments are now being used only in cases in 
which the best interests of society demand incar- 
ceration. This is of signal interest when we con- 
sider that there were more than 37,000 individuals 
o probation during the past year and that jail 
and prison costs are from 10 to 20 times as much 
4s probation. The fact that the judges are insisting 
upon pre-sentence investigations—some of them in 
every instance—and prescribing probation more 
extensively than ever before is evidence of their 


growing appreciation of the preliminary investiga- 
tion services and their approval of the disciplinary 
and treatment programs of probation. 


The Federal institutions recognize the value of 
comprehensive findings made by probation officers, 
for their classification programs. A considerable 
amount of the success of institutional treatment 
depends upon a systematic study and an adequate 
understanding of the personal and social factors 
relating to the offender and his problems. The 


probation officers are called upon to supply much 
of this data. 


In like manner the Board of Parole is experi- 
encing more and more the necessity of thorough 
and unbiased pre-release investigations and ade- 
quate parole and conditional release supervision. 
Both the Board of Parole and the Federal institu- 
tions are claiming a constantly increasing amount 
of time of the probation system for investigation 
of institutional and pre-release cases and super- 


vision of parolees and prisoners conditionally 
released. 


During the year 37,926 probationers and 13,505 
persons on parole or conditional release were under 
the supervision of the probation system. This repre- 
sents an increase of 8 1/8 per cent over the previous 
year. At the close of the fiscal year 1938 a total of 
31,879 cases was under the supervision of 89 units 
of the probation system. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR 
PROBATION SERVICE 


The past year was notable in the field of Federal 
probation for a number of progressive acts and 
significant events. In January 1938, the Attorney 
General issued his “Minimum Standards for 
United States Probation Service.” In view of the 
technical nature of the duties of a probation officer 
and the preparation and training necessary to ful- 
fill adequately the requirements of the position, 
the “Minimum Standards” definitely establish 
qualifications for the selection of probation per- 
sonnel. Graduation from an accredited college or 
university with at least two years of full-time 
practical experience in probation work or as a case 
worker in a recognized social case work agency are 
pre-requisites for appointment as a probation offi- 
cer. Provision is made for substitution of study 
in an accredited school of social work for certain 
other requirements. 


The “Minimum Standards,” furthermore, out- 
line the content and purpose of various types of 
investigative and supervisional responsibilities and 
prescribe definite standards for the performance 
of the designated duties. They were promulgated 
under authority of a limitation placed in the 
Department of Justice Appropriation Act for 1938. 
The act provides that “no part (of the appropria- 
tion) shall be used to defray the salary or expenses 
of any probation officer whose work fails to com- 
ply with the standards promulgated by the Attor- 
ney General, and no part may be used for the 
payment of compensation of new probation officers 
who in the judgment of the Attorney General, do 
not have proper qualifications as prescribed by him.” 


The slight increase in appropriations for the 
year provided additional officers for placement in 
various units throughout the country. Although 

these additional officers help somewhat to lessen 
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the average case load of their respective units, 
their number was not sufficient to establish an 
average case load in the probation system compara. 
ble to the Attorney General’s standard of 50 cases 
per officer. 


Realizing the futility of attempting to control 
delinquency and crime without enlisting the aid 
of the social forces of a community, the probation 
system, to an ever-increasing extent, is utilizing 
the services of the various social agencies and insti- 
tutions of a community. Each year marks further 
progress in the use of the medical, recreational, 
educational, vocational, and welfare facilities, and 
the religious and other social forces within a 
community. 


Conferences of probation officers were held in 
various parts of the country. As no provision has 
been made as yet for any type of in-service train- 
ing, these conferences have been used as “schools” 
for instruction. 


The probation system continues to experience a 
number of very serious limitations. The average 
case load per officer is far above the accepted 
standard of the Attorney General. The added 
responsibilities prescribed by the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, the increase in the number of 
Federal offenses, the enlargement of the courts, 
and the constantly increasing claim on the proba- 
tion system services by the judges, Board of Parole, 
and Federal institutions, justifies and makes imper- 
ative a considerable enlargement of the personnel. 


The probation system as yet is without a period 
of in-service training either at the time the officer 
is recruited or at any other time following appoint- 
ment. Provision must be made for an initial period 
of training of at least four weeks and subsequent 
periodic instruction courses. 


A hundred per cent American is one who puts his duty to his country above 
his selfish desires, and who is more anxious that his children and his children’s 
children may live in a country where justice and liberty prevail, than for any 
profit that he may make himself during his life by cheating. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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The Value of a Prison 


Industrial 


Program 


By CAPTAIN A. H. CONNER 
Associate Commissioner, Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


RISONS are small cities. Concentrated within 

their walls will be found practically all the 
activities of a city of similar population on the 
outside—schools, hospitals, streets, power plants, 
barber shops, warehouses, kitchens, picture shows, 
churches. Institutions must be maintained, and the 
inmates must be housed, fed, and clothed. The 
great variety of maintenance activities around an 
institution provides productive and useful labor 
for a considerable percentage of the inmates. A 
substantial percentage, however, would be idle were 
not some form of industrial occupation provided. 


It is not necessary to sell the idea of a prison in- 
dustrial program to anyone who has had experience 
in a penal or correctional institution, or who has 
come into contact with prisoner treatment in any 
fom. The usual reaction of others, however, is 
that the employment of prisoners in the production 
of goods penalizes honest workmen who need the 
job of making those goods, and the layman will 
ask, “Why should we concern ourselves with pro- 
viding employment for men who have violated the 


law when honest citizens are unemployed and 
anxious to work?”’ 


A quick answer to this disturbing question might 
be to counter with the query as to why we should 
feed and clothe prisoners when there are honest 
people who are hungry and poorly clad. There is 
more to the question, however, than this. 


Impossible to Reform an Idle Man 


Perhaps the best reason why prisoners should 
be given work is that it is practically impossible 
to reform an idle man. Productive labor is the 
basis of all reformation. It is even more true in 
prison than elsewhere that ‘Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do.” The prison adminis- 
trator who fails to provide useful labor for his 
charges is striking up a strange partnership with 
the same evil forces which furnished the recruits 
for his institution. Society punishes an offender by 
depriving him of his liberty, but the thoughtful 
prison administrator keeps his eye upon the fact 
that sooner or later he must be released. Unless 
the prisoner is a better social risk upon his discharge 
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than when he was received, society must take up 
the burden again of protecting itself against his 
criminal activities. This means another arrest, 
another conviction, another imprisonment, and so 
on in a vicious circle. One place that circle can be 
broken is during incarceration, and the only means 
of breaking it is to inculcate in the prisoner a 


desire to follow honest paths when he regains 
his freedom. 


Prison a Repair Shop for Damaged 
Human Machines 


The prison is a repair shop. It receives a damaged 
piece of human machinery—damaged morally, 
mentally, physically, spiritually. Some are damaged 
beyond repair. With these, the only thing to do 
is to keep them safely for the length of time society 
has said it must be protected from their activities. 
With the others, the first problem is diagnosis. If 
the damage is mental, he should be sent to an 
institution which specializes in mental repairs. If 
it is physical, the necessary surgical or medical 
treatment should be given. If it is moral or spiritual, 
the lack of those vitamins in his conduct diet 
must be supplied. In the great majority of cases, 
the difficulty has been environmental. The raw 
material may be there, the capacity for good may 
be present, and successful rehabilitation and 
reformation hinges upon diverting the energies and 
ambition of the misguided individual into normal, 
healthy, channels. 


Of all the tools at the command of the prison 
staff to be used in accomplishing the repair of the 
damaged human machine given into their hands, 
labor—useful labor—is the most important. It is 
when one thinks of a penal or correctional institu- 
tion as a repair shop that the need for a prison 
industrial program is most clearly seen. It is the 
most important tool in the kit of the repairman. 
With it he has a reasonable chance to do a good 
job and return the prisoner to society with the 
prospect of living a useful life. One might as well 
expect a shop to repair a damaged automobile 
without tools or equipment, or a surgeon to per- 
form an operation without his scalpel, as to expect 
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a penologist to accomplish human repairs without 
his tools. 


Idleness is Demoralizing to 
Inmates and Staff 


Idleness is a curse. It demoralizes the particular 
individual who is idle, and in an institution where 
idleness prevails it even demoralizes and works its 
rot into the administrative staff. The writer had 
occasion a short time ago to visit a state institution 
which a few years before had been humming with 
activity, with every prisoner engaged in some kind 
of useful work. The institution then was clean, the 
prisoners had their heads up, the staff was on its 
toes, and there was an air of pride which was 
wholly justified. The other day more than half of 
the inmate population were in complete idleness, 
spending their daylight hours in an abandoned shop 
building, sitting dumbly, listlessly playing simple 
games, idly talking with their fellows, plotting, 
scheming, sneering. A hang-dog look pervaded the 
place. The institution staff with few exceptions 
presented the same unwholesome picture. No pride 
in their work, no pride in their institution, no 
initiative. The morale was so far broken down that 
the officials did not even realize that the institu- 
tion was filthy. The walks needed repair; the recrea- 
tion yard was covered with rubbish; the barns and 
stables had not been cleaned for days. Idleness may 
not have been entirely to blame, but it obviously 
had contributed substantially to the unwholesome 
result. Fortunately, this institution is not typical. 
Most progressive prison administrators manage 
somehow to keep their housekeeping on a high 
level. The physical needs of inmates as to housing, 
food, and clothing may be met, but rehabilitation 
and reform are hopeless in the presence of the 
cancer of idleness. 


Opportunity for Vocational 
and Job Training 


The industries which can be successfully operated 
in a prison are those which provide the widest 
opportunity for vocational and job training. They 
should, of course, be self-supporting, but primarily 
the purpose of all prison industries should be the 
rehabilitation and reformation of the individual 
prisoner. It may be impracticable to teach very 
many prisoners all of the arts of a trade, but even 
this may be done where a combination of ability 
and length of sentence will permit. Except, perhaps, 
for the old, the crippled, and the otherwise unem- 
ployables, every prisoner can be taught something 
useful. With the less skilled the only thing possible 
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may be to inculcate “habits of work.” This phrase 
has been unjustly laughed at, buta prisoner is cer. 
tainly better off if he has been required to work 
regularly at some useful job even though he learns 
no more than the art of pushing a wheelbarrow or 
swinging a pick. For prisoners who have the neces. 
sary skill—and most prisoners have undeveloped 
skills which can be reached—a program of job 
training offers the widest field. The key to all suc. 
cessful training is finding the thing in which the 
individual is interested, and if it is along useful 
lines, developing that interest and guiding it into 
channels where he can use it for the benefit of 
himself and society upon release. A prisoner novi- 
tiate who likes to work with his hands may be 
assigned to a furniture shop. At first he may serve 
as helper on a wood turning hand lathe. The job 
training program should develop his interest and 
teach what he needs to know about the operation 
of that particular lathe,the trade terms, care and 
use of the materials, care and use of tools, the 
necessary mathematics, how to read the simple 
blue prints applicable to the job. If he can be turned 
out as an expert operator on that type of machine, 
his chances for a useful future life have been 
measurably improved. 


Need for Modern Equipment and Methods 


There is no use entering upon a job training 
program with the expectation that the prisoner 
will be able to make very much use of this training 
on the outside unless he learns to operate the same 
kind of machinery he is going to meet up with 
when he applies for a job after release. For this 
reason, if for no other, every prison industry should 
keep abreast in equipment and methods with com- 
parable industries on the outside. It is worse than 
useless to teach a prisoner to operate an obsolete 
machine, for when he finds that what he worked 
so hard to learn is of no use to him, the discourage- 
ment is likely to give him a little extra push back 
into the ways of crime. 


Need for Adequate Vocational Staff 


As to supervising civilian personnel, certain prob- 
lems are peculiar to prison industries which call 
for additional qualifications to those required of 
personnel occupying similar positions on the out- 
side. A foreman in a prison shop, for instance, 
must not only be able to handle men, but he must 
be able to handle the particular kind of men he 
finds in a penal or correctional institution. The 
profit incentive is not present in the same degree 
in a prison factory as it is on the outside. While 
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most prison industries pay wages to their inmate 
workmen, they are usually much smaller than 
those paid in commercial plants. Some justification 
for this difference is found in the expense to which 
the taxpayer has been put in connection with the 
apprehension and conviction of the individual 
prisoner, and the necessity of feeding, clothing, and 
housing him during his incarceration. Good work 
in a prison industry, therefore, must be secured 
more through leadership of the civilian personnel 
than through the profit motive. A prison factory 
not only has to produce goods ut has to repair 
men. Foremen, instructors, and superintendents 
must be qualified to produce a certain article, but 
in addition to their technical skill, they must be 
able to inspire high ideals, honesty of workman- 
ship, and plan their part in the field of rehabilitation. 


Because the primary purpose of a prison industry 
is rehabilitation through training, the highly 
mechanized industries are not as desirable as those 
which involve a higher proportion of hand labor. 
Industries which are not highly mechanized not 
only provide more work opportunities for the 
prisoners, but provide more opportunities for voca- 
tional and job training. In the Federal prison sys- 
tem, for instance, the administrative staffs of the 
various industries have been able to inculcate in 
the prisoner employees a high ideal of quality. 
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Products are sold only to the institutions in the 
Federal system and to other Government depart- 
ments. Every article that is produced, therefore, 
must conform to very strict Federal specifications. 
The inmate workmen take great pride in meeting 
this high standard, and a man who takes pride in 
work well done has gone a long way on the road 
back to self-respect and usefulness. 


Though the centuries may have somewhat ideal- 
ized him, there is no finer character in industrial 
history than the old guild craftsman. An old, old 
bromide is the story of the three stone masons 
who upon being asked what they were doing replied, 
the one that he was earning his wages, the second 
that he was cutting a stone, and the third that he 
was building a cathedral. This story has been used 
so often that one almost shudders when its tattered 
remains are dragged forth again, but somehow the 
vision and pride of that third workman presents an 
irresistible ideal in the field of labor. 


If a prison industry in any measurable degree 
develops a latent skill, promotes self respect, 
implants new vision, substitutes an honest motive 
for unhealthy thought, it has justified itself. 


In operating prison industries, the purpose is 
not to make goods, but to remake men. 


Work for Health’s Sake 


“Work for health’s sake’ 2s one of the most common-sense of all suggestions 
for the preservation of menial normality. For one thing it offers a temporary, but 
quite legitimate and healthy, flight from the reality of the present distressing 
situation. By occupying attention, it also lessens the tendency to brooding and 
to the chain of emotional reactions, such as mental depression, melancholia or 
the bitterness and rebellion that may result from brooding 


“Work for health’s sake” can consist literally of anything so long as the 
task is reasonably definite... . . The point rs that such tasks, if persisted in, 
will help to preserve orderly habits of association and thinking; will require active 
attention to the task in hand; and thus will automatically tend to shut out unpleasant 
and unhealthy thinking. 


Dr. George K. Pratt in MORALE 
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HONORABLE FRANK MURPHY 
Attorney General of the United States 
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Attorney General Frank Murphy 


NATIVE SON of Michigan, Frank Murphy spent his youth in the village of Harbor 
Beach and studied at the State University at Ann Arbor, receiving his degree of Bachelor 
of Laws in 1914 at the age of twenty-one. 


A brief period of work in a Detroit law office was terminated by his enlistment in the 
United States Army for service in the War, from which he emerged as Captain of Infantry. 
He continued his studies at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and Trinity College, Dublin, returning to 
Michigan in 1920 to serve as first assistant to the Federal district attorney at Detroit, in which 
capacity he distinguished himself by his successful prosecution of the army graft conspiracy cases. 


In 1923 Frank Murphy was elected to the Detroit Recorder’s Court, leading a field of 
six candidates despite the determined opposition of the more conservative elements of the 
press and community. He was re-elected by a large majority in 1929. 


Upon the recall of Mayor Charles Bowles, he resigned from the Recorder’s Court to become 
a candidate for the office of Mayor and again received the endorsement of a majority of the 
voters. Confronted by the acute problems presented by the depression—then at its worst— 
he proceeded to put into practice the theory of governmental responsibility for the care of the 
destitute. Once more the electors upheld his policies and he was re-elected by the largest 
plurality ever accorded a Detroit Mayor. 


From Detroit, Frank Murphy went in 1933 to Manila, where, as Governor-General and 
later as High Commissioner of the Philippines, he made a substantial addition to his notable 


record of public service by putting the finances of the Philippine Government in good order 
and instituting needed social reforms. 


He returned to Michigan and was elected governor of that state. In that position he was 
identified with numerous progessive reforms. His handling of the delicate problems growing 
out of industrial unrest marked him as a man of wisdom, patience and humanity. 


On January 2, 1939, he took the oath of office as Attorney General of the United States 
and was later confirmed by an overwhelming vote in the United States Senate. 


As Assistant District Attorney, as Judge, Mayor, Governor-General and High Com- 
missioner, and as Governor of Michigan, Frank Murphy’s philosophy of government has 
always been simply this: “Keep the welfare of the people always in mind as your first objective.”’ 
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The Church and the Man on Parole | 


By KARL R. STOLZ Ph. D. 
Dean, Hartford School of Religious Education 


F ALL THE existing community agencies for 

the rehabilitation of offenders under parole 
supervision, or those who have completed the 
imposed term of incarceration, the church should 
be among the most intelligently understanding 
and effective. 


Responsibility of the Church for the Wayward 


After all, no church which does not, through its 
ministrations, make bad men good and good men 
better, is not a true church. It may function as a 
social club consisting of congenial people who have 
never known the sting of imprisonment, and pro- 
vide a forum for the discussion of literary, political 
and scientific topics. Unless it is animated by a 
sustained purpose to improve or reconstitute peo- 
ple regardless of their past derelictions, their present 
status in the social order and their outlook for the 
future, such an organization is not a real church. 


The church was established by people whose 
governing purpose was to seek and save the lost. 
To lead broken, discouraged and discredited men 
into progressively higher integrations of freedom 
from defects and from the spirit of defeatism is the 
primary objective of the local churches which are 
true to their historic traditions. 


Parole officers together with the parolees have 
a right to look to the churches for cooperation. 
Unfortunately, it must be confessed that when 
they have appealed: to some churches for bread, 
they have received a stone. The prejudice against 
one who has “done time” even if he had been 
released to the custody of a parole officer has been 
intense where one should least expect it to be active. 


What Shall be the Attitude of the Church? 


In order to extend the gracious ministry of recon- 
ciliation and reclamation, organized religion as 
represented by the clergy and the laity must aban- 
don its unwarranted attitude of moral superiority, 
aloofness and captiousness. We are neither to pat- 
ronize nor to repulse those who have offended 
against the law of the land and have been set at 
large after a period of imprisonment. 


We ministers and church leaders must appreciate 
to the full that when a parole supervisor or one 
under his oversight comes to us for whatever help 
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we may give, there opens before us a door of 
privileged service. To support the man who is 
friendless, discriminated against and shadowed by 
his record, and disapproved by society, is an oppor- 
tunity of which we should take advantage in grate. 
ful humility. To lend a hand to those considered 
respectable is commendable, but to succor the 
defenseless, the confused and the outcast, is to 
scale the heights of brotherly love. 


Our attitude toward the offender, if we would 
render him the assistance he so desperately needs, 
must be morally non-evaluational. This does not 
imply that ministers and laymen necessarily con- 
done or openly justify the misdeeds which have 
led to imprisonment. One may definitely repudiate 
the misconduct of him who needs rehabilitation 
and at the same time refrain from condemning, 
denouncing, sermonizing and moralizing. Who is 
any churchman, be he deacon or Lord Bishop, to 
sit in judgment upon a fellow human being? It 
is not our function or responsibility to occupy the 
judgment seat. 


Our task is to understand and befriend the offen- 
der. It is well known that most crimes punishable 
under the law are committed from economic 


motives. Poverty is a prolific breeder of breaches 
of the law. 


The man who has been denied the material 
necessities of life is desperate. The economic deliver- 
ance of an offender through gainful employment 
does not of necessity reconstruct his personality 
and make him a good citizen, but it does afford 
him an opportunity which thechurch should encour- 
age him to occupy. In fact the church should con- 
tribute to the solution of the economic problem 
of the depressed. 


Moreover, every intelligent man knows the rela- 
tion of the intimacy which exists between neglected 
childhood and a criminal career. The unwanted 
child, the practically discarded child, is likely to 
become an offender whom the courts must at least 
temporarily deprive of freedom both for his own 
good and for the protection of society. Heedless of 
possible social or personal consequences, the embit- 
tered individual casts aside irksome restraints and 
seeks an exotic thrill or personal notice as a des 
perado or outlaw. When we bring to light the 
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motives and causes of the offender’s conduct and 
attitude, we are not likely to preach to him, but 
to extend a brotherly hand. 


The local church has an opportunity as yet 
generally unutilized, to cooperate with the parole 
officer and the one under his supervision. The 
pastor who has grasped the principles of mental 
hygiene and acquired a measure of skill in applying 
them can guide the cooperating offender in acquir- 
ing self-respect and self-confidence and an adequate 
philosophy of life. He can assist him in building 
morale. He can, without betraying confidence or 
violating the canons of his church, enroll him as 
an active member of a club. 


The pastor and his co-workers can surround the 
released prisoner with wholesome human influ- 
ences. He can trust him. Such a simple thing as 
to invite the offender to the parsonage as a dinner 
guest and to do so as a matter of course and to 
let the members of the ministerial family become 
acquainted with him may be the turning point— 
the beginning of a life of hope and decency and 
usefulness. 


The responsibility of introducing only offenders 
who will not abuse the church contacts rests with 
the parole officer. Although occasional exploitation 
of the good will of church people is less detrimental 
than the policy of total aloofness from parolees, 
it is only right and proper that the clergy should 
be protected against the offender who has given 
no indication of willingness to cooperate. The 
church justly protests against being victimized by 
known parasitic personalities. The parole officer 
functions as a faithful steward of the financial and 
moral resources of churches he appeals to for 
co-operation. 


Parolee-Minister Relationships 


The offender should find in the minister not only 
an understanding friend, but also a man who is 
absolutely trustworthy. The pastor must be not 
only unshockable, but a strict respector of the con- 
fidences reposed in him, if he would retain the 
good will of the man on parole and guide him in 
the delicate process of reclamation. The story of 
one who is a parolee should not be divulged by 
the confidant. The secrecy of the confessional must 
be sacredly and consistently maintained. What has 
been disclosed in the study of the minister should 


Not appear in thinly disguised form as a sermonic 
illustration. 


% Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler in his popular book, 
The Horse and Buggy Doctor” shows how a 
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teacher of his enforced the point by giving his 
students a clear demonstration of how many people 
know a patient’s condition. First he placed upon 
the desk one piece of chalk. The answer to the ques- 
tion “how many know” was “one’’. Then the pro- 
fessor added another piece of chalk and the answer 
was “two’’. Finally he placed three pieces of chalk 
upon the desk and when the students opined, 
“three,” he shrewdly retorted, ““No! One hundred 
eleven people now know about the case.” Until 
we Protestant ministers have learned the ethics of 
the secret confessional, few men with intimate 
problems will confide in us. 


After all, the man who overcomes the under- 
standable, but none the less regrettable past, 
deserves far more credit for effective social partici- 
pation than the man who, by the grace of a 
favorable home environment, morally stimulating 
educational processes and wholesome companion- 
ship, has always led a righteous, sober and godly 
life. In my own community, a former prisoner is 
conducting a small, but successful business enter- 
prise with the moral and financial support of an 
understanding friend. Every confidence in the ex- 
convict, who was convicted of fraud, has been 
justified. A woman of charm and ability recently 
married him. He has a home. The man has done 
more than conquer a city; he has, with the friend- 
ship of a few people, achieved the victory over 
himself. 


The Church is a Commumty Resource for the 
Probation and Parole Officer 


In all fairness, it should be stated that many 
churches which would respond with commendable 
willingness have never been approached by parole 
officers. The attention of many clergymen has not 
been called to an unutilized opportunity by the 
properly constituted prison authorities. In some 
quarters, it has been taken for granted that even 
if churchmen were appealed to for aid as counse- 
lors and friends of the parolee, either no co-opera- 
tion would be granted or clergymen and their 
leading laymen would do more harm than good. 
It has been assumed that ministers have no insight 
into the situation of the parole officer, and assume 
an emotional, unpractical, unscientific and senti- 
mental attitude toward offenders in whom they 
do take an active interest. 


It should be confessed that the suspicions of 
parole officers have not in every case been ground- 
less. The attitude of many religious leaders toward 
the prisoners is one of antagonism or debilitating 
sentimentalism. They lack the frame of mind, the 
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knowledge and skill which work with depressed 
individuals requires. On the other hand, a growing 
number of ministers are qualified to undertake the 
task of rehabilitation in co-operation with the 
supervising parole officer. 


It is the duty of the officers to seek these minis- 
ters and avail themselves of the resources which 
churches as community welfare organizations pro- 
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vide. Both the churches and the officers of the law 
have obligations which can not be ignored without 
loss to the one most intimately and directly con- 
cerned—the man on parole. 


The above principles apply with equal validity 
to the church and probation officers and those 
under their charge. 


The Federal Grand Jury Association 


By LOUIS M. HOPPING 


HE FEDERAL GRAND JURY ASSOCIA- 

TION, as its name indicates, is an association 
of citizens within the Eastern Judicial District of 
Michigan, who have completed a term of service as 
Federal grand jurors. They are drawn from sixteen 
counties in Southeastern Michigan, and meet reg- 
ularly once a month in Detroit. It is not an organiz- 
ation of professional jurors banded together to per- 
petuate their places upon the jury panel. It is 
grounded in public-spirited citizenship and dedi- 
cated to public service. 


The manner of its organization and the declared 
purposes of the Association, shed light upon its 
character. The Association held its first meeting 
March 9, 1935. Four years ago a particularly active 
and discerning group of citizens was approaching 
the end of its term of service with a feeling of 
disappointment and partial frustration. This feeling 
has been shared by many another grand juror 
under similar circumstances. The disappointment 
was not that Federal grand juries do not function, 
because the fact is they do, and remarkably well too. 


Purpose of the Association 


The Federal Grand Jury Association is dedicated 
to bringing about a wider appreciation of the value 
of the grand jury system. But, the fact became 
evident to them as they saw their community 
through the eyes of grand jurors, that even good 
citizens often do not function adequately and intel- 
ligently. Continuous practical education of adults 
in the practice of government was thought to be 
needed. If only all citizens could see their govern- 
ment as a grand juror sees it, they could bestow 
confidence and cooperation upon the law enforce- 
ment agencies where it is merited. Such were the 
thoughts of many other grand jurors term after 
term. Knowing this, a founders’ group sent out 
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letters of invitation to all former Federal grand 
jurors to attend a meeting, which proved to be 
the constitutional convention of the Federal Grand 
Jury Association. When they finished their labors 
they had adopted for their own future guidance 
as an Association, the following objectives: 

1. To increase the efficiency of the Grand Jury 
system. 


2. To cooperate with Federal officials and with civic 
associates in advocating measures intended to improve 
methods of dealing with crime and criminals. 


8. To study existing Federal laws and to make 
recommendations for their betterment. 


Some predicted the new organization would be 
merely a social tea party, and soon would bog 
down in the morass of boredom. Some said if it 
isn’t social it will be dull and dry and die in a 
pillar of dust. So far both groups have proved to 
be false prophets. Some feared such a group would 
tend to become a self-appointed vigilante com- 
mittee, or at best a bunch of meddling busy bodies. 
Some said, when they had no authority to investi- 
gate and make presentments, they would have 
actually no purpose in life of sufficient importance 
to hold interest. Neither fear has proved well- 
founded. Some said the Association would become 
political or be exploited by ambitious individuals. 
Some doubted the capacity of the rank and file 
of jurors to carry on a sustained program of public 
service or self education. All organizations, if they 
live, must develop the strength of character neces 
sary to combat these weaknesses. 


The Federal Grand Jury Association holds one 
social affair each year, which provides revenue for 
the treasury as well as fun for members. The Asso 
ciation has at all times been solvent if not wealthy. 
Its secretary, an exceptionally capable woman who 
was one of the founders, serves without pay, 
do all other officers. Average attendance at meel- 
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ings in the past has been about fifty persons. The 
speakers who have appeared at the monthly evening 
meetings have included some nationally and inter- 
nationally known personalities. However, in the 
main, the speakers have been men actually engaged 
in law enforcement work within the Association’s 
own district, and the tenor of the meetings has 
been seriously instructive rather than entertaining. 
The speakers have included former Governor 
Wilbur H. Brucker of Michigan, Judge Arthur J. 
Tuttle and Judge Arthur F. Lederle of the Federal 
District Court, Congressmen Clarence J. McLeod 
and John D. Dingell, John C. Lehr, former member 
of Congress and present United States Attorney, 
Howard C. Baldwin, President of the Detroit Bar 
Association, O. L. Smith, Verne Amberson and 
Sid A. Erwin prominent attorneys of Michigan. 
The foremost tenet of the Association is active 
interest in and cooperation with the lawfully con- 
stituted authorities based on complete knowledge 
of the government departments and confidence in 
their integrity. 


The Association a Vital Force 
for Better Citizenship 


The “era of wisecracking’’ has been accompanied 
by a drought of real solid information about public 
affairs from which the average citizen can get 
anything like a satisfying or whole picture of his 
several governmental agencies, and his own rela- 
tion to them. The frequent discussion of principles 
of government, which was such an element of 
strength in our country’s early days, has been dis- 
carded along with the all-wool cloth and the habit 
of reflection. But the need remains and the desire 
to be a good citizen still reposes in the heart of 
nearly every American. The means of educating 
citizens by practical contact with their government 
through jury service, is available to all. Then the 
opportunity is lost when the jury panel disperses 
after a brief term. The Federal Grand Jury Associa- 
tion aims to keep the way open. How can one be 
a better citizen if he does not know wherein he is 
failing? Concrete examples of failure of citizenship 
are more impressive than preachments in editorials 
or pulpits, valuable as those are. To be told that 
crime is on the rampage, that the lethargy of voters 
has allowed corrupt public officials to gain office 
and use it for their own ends, is well enough, but 
such remote control is not very helpful to the busy 
householder who can’t tell from a distance who 
may be kidding him. On the other hand, if said 
busy householder has a standing invitation to meet 
under non-political auspices his public officials and 
to decide for himself what is wrong with his govern- 
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ment, the average citizen considers it worth his 


while to do so. And what he sees, he believes 
and remembers. 


For instance, an individual may hesitate to file 
a complaint and thus risk retaliation, unless he is 
confident that the law enforcing agencies are sin- 


‘cere and capable, and above all are not in combina- 


tion with the under-world. If he knows he is honest, 
and through personal contact believes the prosecu- 
ting officials are honest, he becomes more willing 
to be a witness in court if necessary, to drive out 
and suppress illegal rackets. Instances have been 
known where the complainant himself is threatened 
by the authorities to whom he has tried to appeal 
for protection. He casts a more intelligent vote in 
the general elections. He knows where his tax 
dollar is being well spent and where it is not. He 
learns the division of authority among government 
departments. He learns how to cooperate with his 
government for its welfare, as well as how to get 
the protection he deserves and pays for. In short, 
the Federal Grand Jury Association represents a 
vital force for better citizenship and better govern- 
ment. To the extent that the grand jury system 
is curtailed, practical experience in democratic 
government is likewise abolished. 


Incidentally, the amount of Federal crime has 
steadily declined in the Eastern District of Michi- 
gan for the past four years. There may be no 
direct connection between that fact and the exis- 
tence of the Federal Grand Jury Association. But 
if the trend should change, we know that in the 
Association will be a group of representative citi- 
zens from every part of the judicial district who 
will be in a position to know about the trend 
promptly and to have reliable information as to 
its cause. Any particular grand jury may be strong 
if its personnel happens to be a happy selection 
but the Association is a continuing force not 
dependent on temporary selection. 

Civil Fingerprinting Activities 

There are a number of particular lines of endeav- 
or in which the Federal Grand Jury Association 
seeks to promote its purposes. Its committee on 
fingerprinting is active both in setting an example 
of voluntary cooperation in civii fingerprinting for 
identification, and in educating citizens generally 
through other groups, as to the value of finger- 
printing for non-criminal as well as criminal identi- 
fication. The published figures as to the number of 
fingerprints on file in the Department of Justice 
in Washington indicates that the Detroit area leads 
all other parts of the Country in voluntary finger- 
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printing. All Association members have been finger- 
printed and those prints filed in the civil division 
of the Bureau of Identification, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. Some other organiza- 
tions with which its members are affiliated, have 
likewise joined the 16) per cent fingerprinted 
groups. In some schools in the judicial district all 
school children have been fingerprinted by request 
of their parents. Such action, we believe, tends to 
emphasize respect for the law in two ways. It shows 
the inclination of the great majority to observe 
the law; it proves to the minority with anti-social 
tendencies that the authorities are organized to 
catch and to punish anyone who comes in conflict 
with the law. 


Prison Committee Checks on Jail 
and Prison Conditions 


The prison committee, while keeping an eye open 
for evidences of bad social conditions in prisons 
and jails, has in this day of modern institutions 
and penology, shifted its attack to determine what 


methods are most likely to reduce the jail and 


prison populations without endangering law and 
order within the community. A greater appreciation 
of the advantages of an intelligent probation system 
is one result of such study. Grand jurors invariably 
come face to face with a sober realization of the 
burden on society which is represented by prisons 
with their thousands of inmates whose lives are 
unproductive, hopeless and wasted. 


Legislative Committee Studies and Proposes 
Laws Affecting Administration of Justice 


The legislative committee studies laws and pro- 
poses laws affecting the administration of justice. 
It does not attempt to lobby for or against legisla- 
tion, but rather seeks to keep the Association 
membership well informed in its field of inquiry. 
It does call the attention of members of Congress, 
to matters of public interest concerning the execu- 
tion, interpretation or administration of Federal 
laws within its district. Among the matters which 
the committee on legislation has called to the atten- 
tion of Congress are the anomalous penalties which 
apply to certain offenses. The maximum penalty 
for a charge of conspiracy is two years imprison- 
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ment and $10,000 fine, while the penalty for the 
substantive offenses which are most frequently 
prosecuted in Federal courts amount to about 
twenty years and fines. Considering that the per- 
sons who are guilty only of conspiracy are often 
the so-called “big fellows” who direct the commis. 
sion of the offense, it seems that the penalty to 
which they may be subjected should be at least 
as great as that imposed on the hired employees 
who do the actual work. Also the Federal Grand 
Jury Association has pointed out the inconsis- 
tency of the various States paroling alien offenders 
for deportation, which in effect puts a premium 
on alien criminals conducting their nefarious prac- 
tices in the United States. Notwithstanding, the 
fact that a man convicted of burglary, robbery 
armed or other violent crime for which he is sen- 
tenced to serve fifteen to twenty years, he may be 
paroled and deported, and return in violation of 
the immigration laws so that for his additional 
offense and bad faith he may receive only two 
years imprisonment, the maximum under that 
Act. Thus some hardened offenders actually reduce 
their sentences while committing additional public 
offenses. The legislative committee of the Federal 
Grand Jury Association also expressed itself con- 
cerning the unwisdom of creating criminal offenses 
by executive order or regulation, rather than by 
statute expressly enacted by Congress. 


The Association has Demonstrated its 
Worth to the Community 


We believe the Association has demonstrated 
that it has a mission in its community which is 
vital enough to hold the interest of its members. 
We believe it demonstrates the truth of the propo- 
sition that the grand jury system is both an active 
force for good government and insurance against 
bad government. One bad election or unfortunate 
appointment might produce a bad prosecutor or 
judge. Possibly there might be a succession of bad 
prosecutors or judges. But the only apparent way 
the grand jury system can be weakened or con- 
trolled is by undermining its existence. When this 
issue is raised, the Federal Grand Jury Association 
will stand for the preservation of the grand jury 
system. 


The punishment suffered by the wise who refuse 


to take part in the government is to live under the 


government of bad men. 
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Addicts on Probation 


By LAWRENCE KOLB, M. D. 
Chief, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public Health Service 


HE ACT establishing two United States 

Narcotic Farms for confinement and treatment 
of persons addicted to the use of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs contains a provision for treatment 
at the farms of convicted Federal prisoners who 
instead of receiving a definite sentence, are placed 
on probation, one of the conditions being that the 
defendant must submit himself for treatment at 
a United States narcotic farm until discharged 
therefrom as cured. The reason for this provision 
of law is to have addicts treated rather than 
punished. It is generally accepted by medical men 
that addiction as a rule, is an expression of an 
unfortunate weakness rather than of viciousness. 


Difficulties Involved In 
Mental Readjustment 


The probation feature of the law has not been 
used to the extent that is desirable, nor have all 
the cases selected for it been of the type most 
likely to be benefited by treatment as probationers. 
From the time the hospital opened in May, 1935, 
until the end of February, 1938, only 273 proba- 
tioners had been admitted. The majority of these 
were well selected but some had records indicating 
that they would never be permanently benefited 
by any type of treatment. 


However, a more unfortunate mistake was made. 
During the same period many addicts with good 
records and hopeful prognoses were given definite 
sentences and sent to Leavenworth or directly to 
Lexington. This is the type that should be placed 
under probation supervision, especially those among 
them who are first offenders. If the best results 
are to be obtained, such patients should be given 
thorough hospital treatment free from a prison 


environment and without subjecting them to the 
stigma of prison sentences. 


The permanent rehabilitation of the unstable 
type of addict who comes in contact with Federal 
laws 1s, at best, difficult. His physical rehabilita- 
tion is comparatively simple but this is not the 
Important thing in treatment. The important thing 
18 mental readjustment so that he gets a different 
view of life, brought about largely by giving him 
a better understanding of his innate difficulties 
and a desire to overcome them. Successful treat- 


ment of the kind necessary can never be forced. 
The patient must be cooperative and his mind 
receptive if the root of the trouble is to be reached. 


Treatment Should Accompany 
Forced Confinement 


A certain measure of forced confinement of 
addict violators for treatment is justifiable and 
when administered as treatment is accepted with- 
out the resentment that precludes cooperation, but 
long prison sentences served as punishment in the 
more or less necessarily harsh environment of 
prison by a patient who knows he is guilty only 
of a weakness, tends to fix and accentuate the 
underlying trouble and to bring about resentment 
that makes cooperation impossible. Such sentences 
are not only useless but definitely harmful in so 
far as rehabilitation is concerned. _ 


Permanent Cure Cannot Be Affected 
In Certain Addicts 


It goes without saying that many addicts cannot 
be permanently rehabilitated. They have started 
with innate difficulties and have so formed their 
character by dissipation, idleness, delinquency and 
prison life that they regard as of little consequence 
the addition of what is to them such a slight thing 
as addiction. It is useless in so far as rehabilitation 
is concerned to send such patients to Lexington. 
A recent patient of this type had twenty-nine 
arrests for drunkenness, thirteen for larceny and 
twenty-two for other offenses. Persons who begin 
in early life with delinquencies and serve time in 
houses of reform and correctional institutions 
before reaching adulthood and then become addicts 
and continue with criminal careers are extremely 
unfavorable prospects for treatment. Their addic- 
tion is only one expression of their personalities. 
They would be criminals without it. Their addic- 
tion can be treated as well in prisons as at Lexing- 
ton. On the other hand, the man, otherwise normal, 
who falls into addiction and gets into trouble with 
the law because of his addiction should never be 
left without help. This type of person should be 
placed on probation even though he has relapsed 


after several enforced sentences for narcotic law 
violations. 
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Interpreting Probation to the Public 


By BENJAMIN FRANK, Ph. D. 
Supervisor of Education, Bureau of Prisons 


HEN AN EDUCATOR takes it upon him- 

self to discuss with a group of highly 
specialized workers in the field of probation their 
relationships with the public, some word of expla- 
nation would appear to be necessary. Being neither 
a probation officer nor a publicity expert, you may 
wonder, as I did in thinking about the problem, 
just what there is in the field of education that 
might contribute something of significance and 
value to this topic. But the situation is not as 
incongruous as it might appear at first glance. For 
after all is not one of the chief obligations of the 
profession of social work that of social education? 


There is a very important distinction to be drawn 
between education and publicity methods or to use 
a term more popular today, propaganda. The dis- 
tinction is not an invidious one, however. Both the 
educator and the publicist are honest in their moti- 
vations but not in the same way. The educator, 
is or ought to be, a detached observer, trained to 
observe and evaluate both sides and to use facts 
at hand as a basis of balanced judgment. The 
publicist or propagandist has chosen one side and 
has identified his side with the right. Both use 
the same methods, speech, print, exhibits, radio, 
and other forms of group and individual communi- 
cation. The educator in his methods of communica- 
tion presents both sides of a question; the publicist 
only his side and such facts as support his position. 
The professional publicist or propagandist takes 
advantage of prejudices; the educator tries to 
break them down and show their irrationality. The 
propagandist sells something. The educator like 
the social worker gives. What we have been in the 
habit of calling publicity in the field of public 
welfare or the various branches of social work is 
Social Education. It is education of adults and 
citizens dedicated to the interests of social well- 
being and social improvement. 


My chief purpose in calling attention to this 
distinction between publicity and social education 
is the fact that in thinking of our public relations 
there has been a tendency to borrow too much from 
business and commercial thinking. If advertising 
techniques and catch-slogans make for good busi- 
ness it must be good for public welfare activities, 


and so we hear too frequently of “selling” the 
public. The problem of the probation officer is not 
one of publicity or selling the public on probation. 
The problem is one of gaining confidence and sym- 
pathetic support. It is true that such confidence 
and support cannot be gained by asking for it, 
yet no undertaking or principle of government 
can hope to succeed without such support and 
understanding. 


The story is told of a probation agency which 
was revising its mailing list for a periodical which 
it had been distributing for some time. The proba- 
tion office had sent out a card to all names on this 
mailing list asking that the card be returned indi- 
cating whether or not they would be interested in 
receiving the publication further. One person 
replied saying: “Thanks very much but now that 
prohibition is over and I can get all the liquor I 
want, I won’t be interested in your magazine.” 
This may seem far-fetched but it is a good illustra- 
tion of the general confusion that exists generally 
on the subject of probation. We all know that even 
in our newspapers the distinction between parole 
and probation is frequently not appreciated. 


Not long ago I had occasion to go through the 
recent files of several of our more prominent daily 
newspapers and found a number of excellent illus- 
trations of misconceptions concerning probation 
which were apparent in the news stories. The most 
frequently expressed were: (1) Probation is a form 
of leniency; (2) Probation is a. substitute for 
imprisonment; (3) Probation is a suspended sen- 
tence; (4) Probation can be gotten through influ- 
ence; and (5) Probation is cheap. 


How Can We Enlighten the Public? 


As probation people, you can undoubtedly add 
a number of others and you can also find adequate 
rebuttals to each one. But the real problem 1s 
how can the public be given a better understanding 
of the operations and functions of probation. Per- 
haps what is needed more is that the public be 
given some honest, straightforward, clearly pre 
sented information upon which intelligent public 
opinion may be based. And by that I mean 4 
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ntation of the limitations of probation, its 
legal, administrative and human limitations. Pro- 
bation does not work in a vacuum; it operates in 
a community situation characterized by certain 
conditions; it deals with human beings who have 
been affected by the manner in which all previous 
officers of the law have treated the offender; it is 
frequently handicapped by legal and administra- 
tive restrictions which make proper treatment of 
a particular individual ineffective. 


Value of “Life Situations” 


The “public” likes to listen to real life stories, 
individual histories, but it is inadvisable to attempt 
to give this kind of information to the public no 
matter how dressed up it may be or to what moral 
it may point. On the other hand articles or speeches 
about organization, or methods of work have little 
human-interest appeal and must be prepared in 
an unusually interesting manner if they are to 
arouse general interest. It is even more difficult to 
try to describe the more intangible things an officer 
does, how he influences and attempts to redirect 
human behavior and helps the offender adjust to 
community life under probationary supervision. 
Yardsticks for measuring these intangibles are not 
available. 


The problem of interpreting probation to the 
public is not easy to solve but it must be accom- 
plished if this method of treatment for the offender 
is to be successful. Probation staffs by and large 
have not recognized the need for interpreting their 
work to the public or to point out the responsi- 
bilities of the individual citizen as well as that 


of the community. This need not be limited to 
speeches only. 


Channels for Interpretation 


' There are a number of channels through which 
interpretation of probation work may be directed 
and several sources to which an officer may go in 
search of interpretative material. The most well 
known, and of course the most powerful, is that of 
the press. The maintenance of friendly and mutual 
beneficial relationships with the press is of utmost 
mportance. This is particularly true in probation 
work since crime stories are always good news 
stories. An officer who has built up a reputation 
for fairness, honesty, and frankness in his relation- 
ship with newspaper men and who takes the trouble 
to explain to them the policies governing news 
releases or why certain information may be posi- 
tively harmful to the individual has gone a long 
way towards gaining for himself full press coopera- 
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tion. Newspapers in general are interested in enter- 
prises for the welfare of the community and news- 
paper men are very educable gentlemen. 


Another channel through which probation may 
be interpreted and which represents an important 
public contact consists of the various visits to 
individuals or agencies that a probation officer 
makes in connection with a case. Probation officers 
visit relatives of the subject and neighbors; they 
talk to employers, doctors, ministers and teachers. 
These people by virtue of their interviews with the 
officer become participants in the work. And proba- 
tion is often evaluated in these people’s minds by 
such visits. Although it may appear as part of a 
day to day job, it is an important factor in estab- 
lishing successful public relations. 


Then there is always the speech before various 
kinds of organizations and community groups. The 
first essential in the use of speaking before such 
groups is for the speaker to know what he is talking 
about. I suppose most speakers get a satisfactory 
reception from their audience only because of the 
inherent courtesy of the people. Yet most people 
and groups of all kinds are more interested in social 
problems today then ever before in our history. 
But there are too many specialties, too many vro- 
grams in the social work field today not to result in 
some confusion to the citizen. The average layman 
knows little and perhaps is not especially interested 
in methods, procedures, or descriptions of tech- 
niques. Procedures and techniques have important 
meanings only if they are understood. In presenting 
the functions of probation before groups of citizens, 
it is necessary for the probation officer to speak 
and think in broader terms and to tie up techniques 
and procedures with goals that are understood. The 
average citizen, for example, knows little about the 
treatment of delinquency. This is almost a tech- 
nical term. But the average citizen does have some 
notions on crime and the criminal and if we talk 
in terms of prevention of criminal careers; of find- 
ing the young boy or girl with criminal tendencies 
early in life; of the need for normal community 
life for such offenders, we are tying up the idea 
of treatment and prevention with broad social 
goals that have meaning to every intelligent layman. 


No opportunity should be lost to discuss the 
subject of probation on programs sponsored by 
organized community groups; business and profes- 
sional associations, trade groups, church and fra- 
ternal organizations, as well as social agencies. It 
is these groups ,that are willing to think about the 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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“PROBATION GUIDING STAR OF FEDERAL LAW 


REHABILITATION OF FIRST OFFENDERS to make them useful members of both society and their communities is 
becoming more and more the first thought of federal judges in sentencing those who transgress the laws of the land. Hard, 
cruel punishment that breaks men both physically and spiritually is the last resort, and usually is reserved for the most 


hardened criminals. 


First Offenders Are Given 
Chance To Reform, 
Start All Over 


By RHODES MACPHAIL 


Back in what could be called the dark 
ages of administering criminal law, courts 
were interested primarily in trial, con- 
viction and punishment. 


Once the offender was put away, all 
sorts of tortures were devised to make 
is travail more severe; as a consequence, 
he either died under the strain before 
the final day of expiation, or came out 
of prison broken physically and spiritually. 


Later a new conception of administra- 
tion crept into mean by which men were 


made to pay for their crimes. Tortures 
were removed and the prisoner, though 
confined and kept at hard labor, were 
treated more like a human being than 
an object to be punished to destruction. 
He came out of confinement physically 
fit though, maybe, damaged spiritually 
and, perhaps, a hardened criminal from 
association with other prisoners calloused 
by corrupting deeds. 


The next step, brought about in a 
movement to reform rather than damn, 
resulted in the parole system, under 
which some men were allowed their 
liberty with regulation of their future 
conduct after they had served a portion 
of their sentences with good prison 
behavior. 


Then came about what today, in the 
American federal prison procedure at 
least, is proving to be the most effective 
of all reforms—the probation system, 
under which first offenders and men and 
women led into criminal acts by environ- 
mental influences are placed under the 


care of an understanding probation offi- 


cer and their conduct and lives guided 
to usefulness. 


To sum it all up: The federal proba- 
tion system is a venture in human reha- 
bilitation, and it has proved to be one 
in which wise judges are cooperating. 
Unless the prisoner is a young incorrigib 
needing rigid discipline of a reformatory, 
penitentiary sentences for first offenders 
of any age, and especially environmental 
criminals, are becoming more and more 
of a rarity. 

A number of factors contribute to the 
success of the federal probation system. 
Primarily one of these is the efficiency 
of the probation officer in charge of the 
district and that temperamental fitness 
and training of those who serve under 
his direction. After all, probation is based 
on an understanding of human and 
spiritual needs, and the officer having 
charge of this rehabilitation work must 
be one who can understand readily the 
emotional response he is getting from 
the probationer. Often the success oF 


failure of the individual case is deter 


* Reprinted by permission from The Birmingham News, November 6, 1938. 
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mined in this relationship of mutual 
understanding. 


Another valuable phase of probation 
work is the system of pre-sentence 
investigations which are conducted to 
give the sentencing judge all facts con- 
cerning the offense committed by the 
possible probationer, his or her previous 
crime record, if any, former occupation, 
family history, health, marital status and 
economic condition. With this in hand 
the court usually is able to give a more 
equitable and understanding sentence 
than otherwise. 


After the prisoner has been placed on 
probation, he is required to file a monthly 
rt by mail to the officer in charge 
showing his place of employment, earn- 
ings, or reasons for not working if he 
is out of a job and his place of residence. 
In case a probationer fails to file this 
report, the probation officer in charge 
causes an investigation to be made to 
determine the cause. At all times the 
probationer is the object of periodical 
visits by representatives ot the proba- 
tion office, who keep a close watch on 
his conduct ana welfare. 


There is nothing about federal proba- 
tionary supervision that smacks of coer- 
cion or efforts to make the probationer 
feel that he or she is under the control 
of the courts and, therefore, an object 
of contempt. The objective of the system 
is to bring about a stimulation of his 


self-confidence and a realization that he 
is or can become an asset to himself and 
his community. Thus he is able to stage 
a “comeback” without the damaging 
association of hardened criminals. 


The percentage of probationary viola- 
tions in the Birmingham Federal Court 
District is small. During the year endin 
June 30, 1936, only 26 out of 780 place 
on probation by the Federal Court viola- 
ted this trust; in the year ending June 
30, 1937, there were 894 probatione~s and 
25 were violators; in the last fiscal year, 
ending June 30, there were 31 violations 
out of 1,202 placed on probation. 


The federal probation officer in charge 
here is Foster Jordan and there are three 
probation officers under his direction 
working this district. These are Woodson 
H. Duke, Monte C. Sandlin and James 
Elmo Turner. Two clerks in the office 
where the records are kept and super- 
vised are Mrs. Katherine S. Harvey and 
Mrs. Emma Mae Cunningham. The Bir- 
mingham office was opened in 1931 and 
Jordan came here to take charge in 1935, 
when there were only two probation 
officers besides himself. A fourth has 
been added due to the increase in work 
caused by the courts availing themselves 
of this form of prisoner rehabilitation. 

During the last year officers from the 
probation office have made 32,140 per- 
sonal contacts with probationers and 


with persons living in their communities. 


In that same period there were 34,650 
probationers under supervision of proba- 
tion officers throughout the United 
States. Had this number been sentenced 


to penitentiaries for a year and a day 
it would have cost the government 
$8,000,000, whereas the total cost of 
supervision under the probation system 
amounted to less than $1,000,000. There 
were less than 8 per cent of the proba- 
tions revoked that year. 


“If probation is viewed alone from the 
financial standpoint,” Chief Jordan said, 
“We would lose sight of the main objec- 
tives, the rehabilitation of the offenders, 
reestablishing his home life and assisting 
him to return to good citizenship where 
he will become a worthwhile asset to 
his community. 


“In federal probation work we are 
approaching the problem of crime in a 
scientific manner knowing exactly what 
we are doing. The courts are becoming 
convinced that probation is an invest- 
ment in community protection against 
criminal activities through the restora- 
tion of the probationer to good citizen- 
ship. The device known as probation is a 
scientific approach to the crime problem.”’ 


Interpreting Probation to the Public 


broad objectives of social work. It is these groups 
which represent the organized public opinion of the 


community and direct its affairs. 


Need for Interpretation Based on Facts 


There are two errors to be avoided in interpreting 
our work to the public; first that of permitting 
our enthusiasm to promise too much, and second 
that of defending our cause by carping and railing 


(Continued from page 27) 


at our critics. Our kind of publicity requires a 
passion for facts and a generous humanity. If our 


information is not based on facts we may tell lies 
and raise false hopes and if we treat human beings 


as statistical items our message will not be heard. 


Human judgment is never infallible and we who 


by virtue of our position and responsibility have 
the power to change the life and destiny of other 
human beings must be inspired by two virtues, 
humility and patience. 


“Give the people information—simple unvarnished facts 
—and their interpretation of those facts will take care of it- 


From the COMPASS 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Prison Life 
So I Went to Prison. By Edna V. O’Brien. New 
York: F. A. Stokes, 1938. Pp. 282. $2.50. 


“So this is prison. It’s not so bad, after all,” thus 
soliloquized Edna O’Brien when she arrived at the Bed- 
ford State Prison to serve her sentence. Well-born, edu- 
cated, successful in the business world, a respected bene- 
factor in her own community, she had run afoul of the 
law and became another inmate in prison. 


In her book So I Went to Prison she recounts her ex- 

riences from arrest, trial, incarceration to release. Not 
furid and over-dramatized, but moderate, sympathetic, 
and understanding is her account of the monotonous 
routine of day-to-day existence in the unnatural environ- 
ment of the prison. Subtly inter-woven in her simple 
story are her pleas for vocational and educational op- 
portunities, intelligent, trained personnel, and regard for 
the dignity of the individual. 


Her book aims to demonstrate the futility of prisons 
in preventing or curing crime, the injustice and inequal- 
ity of sentencing procedures, the folly of a prison pro- 
gram that deprives the inmate of any opportunity for 
initiative or responsibility and the tragic plight of the 
bewildered prisoner released into a “friendless freedom.” 

Although this volume is not news to the prison ad- 
ministrator, it should make exciting reading for the 
general public. While it does not answer many of the 
questions raised in the rather stirring foreword, it does 
create an awareness of the problems in the mind of the 
reader. If it only succeeds in replacing the “It Can’t 
Happen Here” assumption with the “There but for the 
grace of God” outlook, it has served its purpose. 


MARIE BENNETT 


From Prison to Community 


Invisible Stripes. By Lewis E. Lawes. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. Pp. 315. $2.50. 


In this book, published after thirty-four years in the 


‘field of penology, Warden Lawes has undertaken to ex- 


amine some of the problems which confront the com- 
munity in the readjustment of the prisoner released from 
the penal or correctional institution, and some of the 
issues which must be met by a community interested in 
crime prevention. . 


The theme for the volume is outlined in the pages of 
a prisoner’s diary which comprises the early — of the 
book. The prisoner, an intelligent first-offender, records 
his impressions after he has become a part of an insti- 
tutional community, and presents his attitudes and re- 
actions to the problems which he encounters. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
prisoner’s queries. 


Warden Lawes contends that the adjustment of the 
released prisoner will depend upon the extent to which 
the institution succeeds in preparing him for normal 
living. He further agrees that a properly administered 
parole system will serve both the inmate and the com- 
munity as an aid in preparing for a more useful life. In 
his examination of the problems of crime prevention 
Warden Lawes discovers that the difficulties are rooted 
in the weaknesses of our social institutions—the law, the 
family, the church, and the school. His criticisms of these 
institutions are direct. His suggestions for the remedy 
of disorders will be of interest to the professional worker 
in the correction field, and to the layman as well. Un- 
doubtedly there will be many readers who will find the 
book a stimulating challenge. 


H. G. MOELLER 


Diagnosing and Treating 
the Offender 


New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment, 
By William Healy and Augusta Bronner. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. (Third 
Printing). Pp. 226. $2.00. 


In their research efforts—the results of which are 
presented in this volume—the authors endeavored not 
to pursue any theoretical paths as related either to the 
etiology or treatment of delinquency. Their study of the 
comparisons of 105 delinquents with an equal number 
of non-delinquent siblings gives emphasis to the emotion. 
al issues involved in causation and treatment of delin. 
quency. The research was conducted simultaneously in 
three cities, namely: Boston, New Haven, and Detroit. 
The findings are based on clinical data and attempted 
follow-up studies after treatment had terminated. 


The study in part was a quest for further insight into 
the baffling problem which every judge, probation of- 
ficer, and clinician frequently encounters: How does 
a non-delinquent with similar desires, the same social 
pressures, and exposed to existent ideas and patterns of 
delinquency as the delinquent member of the same family, 
escape being an offender, and, why large families with- 
out any delinquent members often are found in highly 
delinquent and disorganized areas. 


The methodology will be of interest to persons engaged 
in research. The authors compared all available objective 
data and the personality characteristics of both the 
delinquents and the “controls” (non-delinquents. This 
was supplemented by an evaluation of the emotional 
experiences and contributing forces in the family life 
of both the favorable and unfavorable family situations. 


The study casts new light on diagnosis and treatment. 
The authors conclude that the origins of delinquency in 
every case unquestionably represent the expression o 
desires and urges which are otherwise unsatis 
Delinquency has meaningfulness to the delinquent—it is 
purposeful. It is one variety of self-expression. According 
to the authors every individual has fundamental urges, 
desires and wishes which must find satisfaction in so- 
cially accepted activities. Unsatisfying human relation- 
ships obstruct these urges, desires and wishes and cause 
sharp dissatisfactions. The result is feelings of inade- 
quacy, thwartings and deprivations. Substitute satisfac- 
tions are sought. Delinquency offers one possibility of 
offsetting these discomforting dissatisfactions. With the 
acceptance of ideas of delinquency these urges, desires 
and wishes find expression in delinquent behavior. 


The study reveals further that the emotional discom- 
forts which are the bases for much of delinquent conduct, 
are discoverable to a great extent. Non-delinquents from 
inimical families were found to have more satisfying 
human relationships than had the delinquents of the 
same families. 


The practical implications of the findings as to causes 
of delinquency are demonstrated in the attempted treat- 
ment program, and evaluations of the outcomes of the 
planned treatment are given. The treatment techniques 
utilized were far more intensive and varied than co 
be applied by a probation officer with the accepted stand- 
ard case load of no more than fifty cases per officer. 

This study gives further reassurance and support to 
those theories about delinquency which have been held 
by a number of leading social scientists during the past 
decade. The study re-emphasizes the complexity of the 
delinquency and crime problem and clearly brings to 
light the futility of much of our present-day attempts at 
rehabilitation. The field of delinquency and crime n 
more intensive and scientifically directed research along 
the lines of this study. 


VICTOR H. EVJEN 
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Useful for the Probation 
and Parole Officer 


Personality Maladjustmen:s and Mental Hygiene. 
By J. E. Wallace Wallin. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1935. Pp. 511. $3.00 


The author intends this book as a text for psychologists, 
educators, counselors, and mental-hygiene workers. The 
approach to the subject as stated in the preface is, “to 
begin with a preliminary exposition of the positive concept 
of mental health and the wholesome personality, the different 
objectives and factors of the mental-hygiene program, and 
the types of cases with which mental hygiene is concerned, 
and then proceed to a detailed discussion of the symptoms 
of personality maladjustments as they are revealed in the 
numerous faulty and unwholesome reaction patterns that 
unadjusted or poorly adjusted people, and even apparently 
well-adjusted people, utilize in the effort to solve their prob- 
lems, indicating the evils and positive virtues of each mode 
of inadequate response and the remedial measures required 
to correct it.”” 


The book is written in popular style with quotations from 
the poetry of Edgar Guest to back up some of the mental 
hygiene concepts. To be commended, is the clinical aspect 
in the presentation of parts of case histories culled from 
the reports of 109 students. The records illustrate examples 
of personality maladjustment by the process of artificial 
conditioning in childhood, including physical, psychological, 
social and educational factors; symptoms of personality mal- 
adjustment, with preventive and remedial suggestions. 
There is also a ten-page appendix with suggestions for over- 
coming stage fright and other forms of fear. 


Although the description of Freudian concepts and treat- 
ment is over-simplified it serves its purpose, since the author 
states that ‘‘the aim of this book is to introduce the student 
to the problems of mental health and mental hygiene.” A 
deeper discussion would not be in keeping with the style 
of the rest of the book. Credit is given to the psychoanalyst 
for contributing the emphasis on the “individual equation” 
which must be considered in addition to the general stereo- 
typed mental hygiene formulas. 


A complete bibliography is furnished for those who wish 
to read other views on the subject. This book has material 
Which should be useful for teachers, parents, case workers, 
and probation officers. 


MAURICE A. SCHILLER, M. D. 


Institute for Juvenile Research 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Law and Justice 


Lawyers in the Promotion of Justice. By Esther 
Lucile Brown. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1988. Pp. 302. $1.00. 


The writer of Lawyers in the Promotion of Justice, 
although herself not a lawyer, has succeeded in giving 
4 Very comprehensive picture of the developments with- 
mm the legal profession from the early days of the 
‘ountry down to the present. She has touched at length 
upon the development of legal education from the time 
When there were no law schools to the present when there 
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are opportunities for post graduate training for practic- 
ing lawyers. The facts she has found about the present 
demand for legal services and the income of lawyers 
should be of interest particularly to the practicing at- 
torney and prospective law student. 


The failure of the legal profession to accept social 
responsibilities and its lack of interest in the pro- 
motion of justice, along with other weaknesses in the 
administration of justice, have occupied the thought of 
the writer. She has permitted outstanding members of 
the profession, both practitioners and law professors, to 
do most of the talking on these points. Her few per- 
sonal suggestions lead the reader to wish that she would 
say more. 


She has maintained a detached point of view through- 
out the whole volume and her suggestions for improve- 
ments in the promotion of justice should have the most 
careful consideration of lawyers, judges and law school 
professors, as well as the general public. If the sugges- 
tions contained in the book could be followed, the legal 
profession could make a far greater contribution in 
shaping the future course of the country than they have 
made during the past few years. 


RICHARD A. CHAPPELL 


Authentic and Complete 


Prisons and Beyond. By Sanford Bates. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 334. 


This year marks the decennium of perhaps the most 
important event in the history of the treatment of Fed- 
eral offenders. In April, 1929 Attorney General Mitchell 
interviewed the then Commissioner of Corrections for 
Massachusetts and persuaded him to become head of 
the Federal prison system. Soon thereafter Sanford 
Bates began the prodigious task of rebuilding and re- 
organizing the Federal prison, parole, and probation 
services. In his Prisons and Beyond Mr. Bates recalls: 
“Presently the job in Washington came to take on the 
form of a challenge, and, if the truth were known, it 
was not too difficult to convince me that this invitation 
was an opportunity to attempt a really constructive 
piece of work.” The ten-year period following that inter- 
view with Attorney General Mitchell is probably the 
most significant in the history of American penology. 


In 1936, only a few months before he left the Fed- 
eral Service, Mr. Bates published his Prisons and Beyond, 
a story of those history-making years from 1929 to 1936, 
and the philosophy behind the developments of that 
period. It is an intensely interesting story of a clear 
reminiscence and thinking aloud by a great penologist. 
From jail to parole, from Atlanta to Alcatraz, from 
reformatory to prison camp, and from pre-sentence in- 
vestigation to probation, the author sets forth the case 
for an ever-developing scientific approach to the treat- 
ment of adult offenders. 


“Our communities are entitled to protection. They are 
not entitled to vengeance. If we are to achieve our por- 
tion of this object, we shall do it by a greater under- 
standing and cooperation among all crime reduction 
agencies, by an intelligent and frequent use of scientific 
discoveries, through the enlistment in our work of loyal 
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and devoted public servants and by never for one mo- ; 
ment losing our faith in the ultimate worth and possibil- Mental Health and Mental Hygiene 


ity of redemption of the human soul.” The Psychology of Human Conflict. By Edwin 
To those 2,700 persons who are directly engaged in the R. Guthrie. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Federal prison, parole, and probation services, Prisons 1938. Pp. 408. $2.00. 
and Beyond is highly recommended as an authentic and = Can an individual be well-adjusted and still not adjust. 
complete record of the most eventful period in their able? How does inability to maintain an adopted person. 
service, and as a notable review of the philosophies un- gjity role result in conflict with one’s self and society? 
derlying modern treatment of offenders. What personality problems may we expect to find among 
MYRL E. ALEXANDER those who come in conflict with the law? What types of 
persons may become readily addicted to alcohol and nar. 
Three of a Kind cotics? What happens to an inmate during a period of 
incarceration? What is the relationship of a poor per. 
Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. (Children’s sonal and social adjustment to delinquency and crime? 
B u Publication No. 215, U. S. Department of These are but few of the variety of problems which the 
urea i 3 © si author brings to the attention of his reader, and which 
Labor). Washington, D. C.: Government Printing should be of particular interest to the probation and 
Office, 1933. Pp. 45. 10 cents. parole officer. However, the reader should not anticipate 
i any last word about any one of these problems. 
Child Management. By D. A. Thom, M. D. 


F noha The author also acquaints the reader with his views on 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 143. U. S. pases for such conditions of mental ill health as morbid 


Department of Labor). Washington, D.C.:Govern- fears about one’s health, lack of ambition, excessive fa- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 107. 10 cents. tigue, seclusive and withdrawing tendencies, jealousies, 


daydreaming, fantasies, feelings of personal inadequacy, 
Guiding the Adolescent. By D. A. Thom, M. D. anxieties, temper displays, and ideas of being “picked 


(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 225. U. S. upon.” 

Department of Labor). Washington, D. C.: Govern- The value of the book is largely in the stimulation 
ment Printing Office, 1933. Pp. 93. 10 cents. it will afford for further thought and a desire for more 
intensive reading and study of human conduct. The vol- 
ume is not an advanced text, but rather an introductory 
book for those who are new in the field of study of human 
behavior. The style is popular, and quite readable par- 
ticularly because of the rich mine of illuminating and 
Among the problems discussed in Facts About Juvenile descriptive analogies which Professor Guthrie utilizes in 
Delinquency are the nature and extent of juvenile de- ringing his theories to the level of the reader. The au- 
linquency, the various preventive programs which pre- ‘hor is a keen observer of the most common-place situ- 
vail, and present-day treatment methods. Suggested tions and their apparent close proximity to desirable 
readings are outlined. or unfavorable adjustments. 

The book is practical, quite objective, and without 
much of the mystic and dramatic which we find in s0 
many of our psychological texts. The first five chapters 
deal largely with controversial psychological subjects. 
The author makes considerable use of the concepts of 


These very helpful publications are available without 
cost through the Children’s Bureau. All three are non- 
technical and have been prepared for both the profes- 
sional worker and the lay person. 


Dr. Thom in his usual brilliant style offers two help- 
ful pamphlets. Both have demonstrated their worth for 
parents, teachers, social workers and study groups. In 
Child Management such problems as child-parent re- 
lationships, child attitudes, and factors in shaping per- Janet. The remainder of the book reads more like a 
sonalities are ably presented. Dr. Thom also gives in- treatise on mental health and mental hygiene. 
sight into _ ethods of dealing with the more serious prob- The book will be of help to the practitioner in the field 
lems in child life. of social service—in fact for anyone dealing with persons 
—to understand not only his client, but also his own 
emotional make-up and the drives which influence at- 


Guiding the Adolescent is a discussion of the various 
experiences and relationships which have significance in 
the life of the adolescent. This pamphlet is exceedingly titudes and conduct. 
helpful for the parent, the teacher, and the probation The final chapter deals with Psychotherapy. The read- 
officer who come in constant contact with urgent prob- 4. should expect little if any help in actual treatment 
lems encountered by youth. processes, for the chapter is not much more than a brief 

The probation officer’s library is not complete without survey of contemporary attempts in psychotherapy. 


these publications. VICTOR H. EVJEN 


The quantity of knowledge obtained when one 
leaves school is far less important than the ability to 
acquire and to think clearly on hard problems. 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


OUR READERS’ PAGE 


OUR READERS’ PAGE is a channel of expression on any phase of work in 
delinquency and crime. You are invited to comment on articles and editorials, offer 
suggestions as to how FEDERAL PROBATION may become a more useful journal, 
and present your own views on any prominent or significant events in probation, 
parole, and court administration. Letters are to be addressed to THE EDITOR, con- 


fined to 200 words, and signed by the authors. 


10 THE EDITOR: 


I have read with great care Dr. Meyer’s discussion 
of my paper The Basis in the Social Sciences for the 
Social Treatment of the Adult Offender in the October, 
1988, issue of Federal Probation. The presentation of 
my paper in this same issue gave full opportunity to 
the reader to test Dr. Meyer’s criticism and thus dimin- 
jshed the need for a rejoinder..... 

.ee+-Jt appears of pertinence to compare the concep- 
tions of our general social organization as entertained 
by Dr. Meyer and myself. 


Quoting from Dr. Meyer, “this approch (Dr. Meyer 
is referring to the individualistic approach) has given 
us a civilization with social responsibility as its em- 
phasis, very simply but forcibly put, in ‘love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ ” 

Quoting from my paper, “....we live in a social 
organization characterized by individualistic aggression, 
wide disparity of wealth, privilege, and opportunity, 
and a rather confused and demoralized ideology.” 


From these two contrasting fundamental premises 
stem two different types of philosophy, thinking, and 
methodology represented by both Dr. Meyer and myself. 

I fear (and deeply regret) that the general world 
and domestic scene does not appear to fully warrant 
the beautiful faith displayed by Dr. Meyer. 


SAUL D. ALINSKY 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I received your letter refusing to put me on your 
mailing list for your magazine. I don’t like to bother 
you but I think you mistake my aim. Although you 
think me rather young, I have planned to make juvenile 
delinquency and probation my future work. It isn’t like 
some little boy wanting to become a fireman or a G-man. 
It is no wild idea. It is a definite idea to make myself 
useful in making fit citizens out of boys who may have 


_—— a little bit offset in the beginning of their man- 
ood. 


In my spare time I study social sciences and psy- 
chology. I have quite a library in my home and I add 
to it every chance that I get. Of course if there is some 
other reason than my age, and your idea that I have 


a “wild” idea, I am awfully sorry that I bothered you 
again. 


J.W. 


ED: Master “J.W.” has been placed on the mailing list 
of Federal Probation. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I think this publication (Federal Probation) is very 
useful to your own staff, but it is useful also to those 


of us on the outside who try to keep up with your 
progress. 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
Department of Sociology 
Indiana University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I have just received two copies of Federal Probation 
....I am delighted with this publication. 
J. L. GILLIN, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am delighted to hear that you are planning on ex- 
panding Federal Probation and to print it instead of 
mimeographing it. There is a great field for your journal, 
especially if it continues its liberal policy and is not 
confined too strictly to probation work. 


THORSTEN SELLIN, Editor 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 


Announcements of New Departments 


Beginning with the May issue, Federal Probation will introduce a CALENDAR 
OF EVENTS. Announcements of conferences, meetings, and events of especial 
interest to Federal, state and local courts, probation and parole organizations, penal 
institutions, professional associations, etc., will be carried in this column. Announce- 
ments should be addressed to The Editor. 


THE PROBATION OFFICER’S DIARY is a department which we hope to intro- 
duce in our May issue as a regular feature. This page will devote its columns to interest- 
ing, unusual, and informative experiences which a probation officer encounters in his daily 
work, It may be a record of some worthwhile accomplishment. It may be an ex- 
verience which demonstrates a need for improved relationships with another agency. 
It may be a human interest story. You are invited to share your experience with 


us. Limit your entry to 300 words. No account will be accepted for publication without 
your name and address. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FEDERAL PROBATION readers are invited to submit any interesting news items 
relating to new projects, significant procedures and practices, personnel changes, legis- 
lation, etc., in the field of delinquency and crime. This department will be as interest- 
ing and helpful as our readers make it. We appoint you a contributor. 


Prison. 
Libraries 

The average inmate of the Federal prisons of the 
country reads from five to ten times as many books @ 
year as the average citizen using public libraries, ac- 
cording to a survey of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
In the last fiscal year, according to this survey, approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the 16,000 Federal penitentiary 
and reformatory inmates took advantage of the prisor 
libraries, borrowing an average of seventy books each. 
At Alcatraz, where the most hardened criminals are 
confined, 93 per cent of the prison population used the 
library, borrowing an average of 102 books each. The 
fact that about a third of the books withdrawn are non- 
fiction is held to show that the prison libraries play an 
important part in the educational and treatment pro- 
grams that exist in the institutions. 

From THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

W.P.A. 


Project 

The U. S. Probation Office at Chicago has been as: 
signed a W. P. A. project which is engaged in bringing 
up to date the earlier case records of the office. Their 
work consists mainly in typing face sheets on all cases, 
transcribing long-hand chronological records into type- 
written form, and arranging the case record in a standard 
sequence. If you are interested in a similar project for 


your office, may we suggest that you consult your local 
W. P. A. authorities. 


Decade of 
Probation 


The Court of General Sessions, County of New York 
recently released a 327-page printed study and report 
titled A Decade of Probation. Irving W. Halpern, Chief 
Probation Officer, in his report endeavors to portray 
in broad outline the scope of the court’s activities, the re- 
sults achieved through socialized investigation and treat- 
ment programs, and the extent to which a probation de- 
partment can assist in the socialization of justice. The 
report is expected to be reviewed in a forthcoming issue 
of Federal Probation. 


Prison a Place 


To come From! 

John C. Burke, warden at Waupun, Wis., reports thar 
“the average man sent to his prison is only 32. The 
average sentence is only three years. The average 
prisoner, therefore, can serve his term and be back in his 
community at 85 for that community’s good or ill” 
Warden Burke says further, “every citizen should re- 
member that a prison is a place to come from as well 
as a place to go.” 
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Problems 
Of Youth 


The American Orthopsychiatric Association Six. 
teenth Annual Meeting, to be held at the Hotel Com. 
modore, New York City, February 23 to 25, will em- 
phasize problems of youth and juvenile delinquency, 
“Capital Crime and Conflicts of Adolescence” and 
“Present Status of Treatment Approaches to Behavior 


and Personalty Problems” will be the subjects of two of 
the round tables. 


Annual 
Report 

On November 15, 1938, J. H. Sample, Director of the 
Probation Commission, State of North Carolina, issued 
his first annual report for the fiscal year ending October 


31, 1938. Those engaged in the work of the court and 
probation will be interested in this report. 


The 
Spectator 


The January 15, 1939 issue of The Spectator, weekly 
house organ of the State Prison of Southern Michigan, 
contained an interesting and informative 12-page sup- 
plement reviewing the two years of achivement during 
the administration of Col. Joel R. Moore, present war- 
den of the institution, and formerly Supervisor of the 
United States Probation System. 

Kenyon Scudder, Chief Probation Officer, County of 
Los Angeles, is issuing a series of informative leaflets on 
community problems as they relate to delinquency. 
Tony’s Kid is the title of Leaflet No. 8 released in Jan- 
uary. It portrays the need for “clearing the slums and 
cleaning the city.” This set of educational pamphlets 
is one of a number of interesting ways in which pro- 
bation may be interpreted to a community. 


Dr. Charles Whelan 


Passes Away 

Dr. Charles Whelan, a member of the U. S. Board of 
Parole, passed away January 28, 1939 at Washington, 
D.C. Death was due to a cerebal hemorrhage which had 
occurred several days earlier. 

Dr. Whelan was 65 years of age at the time of his 
death. He was a native and life-long resident of 
Alabama. His earlier education was secured at the 
Bellevue Academy of Birmingham, Alabama. Later 
academic work at Georgetown University was followed 
by medical training at the University of Michigan and 
the University of Alabama. 
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This Issue in Brief 


As indicated in the “Restatement of Principles 
and Policy” in the February issue, FEDERAL 
PROBATION does not confine its interests and con- 
tents to the field of probation, but includes the 
entire scope of problems in the preventive and 
corrective fields of delinquency and crime. In con- 
formance with this policy the editors are devoting 
a part of this issue to the nation-wide problem 
of parole administration and supervision. 


Our Guest Editorial is from the pen of Ernest K. 
Lindley, journalist and author. Perhaps no jour- 
nalist has been as intimately interested in the 
National Parole Conference as Mr. Lindley. He 
has demonstrated a deep interest in social prob- 
lems, particularly delinquency and crime. At pres- 
ent Mr. Lindley heads the Washington bureau of 
Newsweek and writes a column of political com- 
ment for The Washington Post and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Syndicate. He is the author 
of several well-known books including a biography 


of the President. His most recent book is A New 


Deal for Youth, written in collaboration with 
Betty G. Lindley. 


The editors of FEDERAL PROBATION are pleased 
to present in this issue the complete address of 
the President of the United States to the National 
Parole Conference at Washington, D. C. The 
address was the high spot of the Conference and. 
gave considerable prestige in helping to focus the 
attention of the entire nation on the parole problem. 


If you were unable to attend the National Parole 
Conference you will be interested in ‘‘Parole Keeps 
Pace with a Changing Social Order” a report of 
the Conference, and also the resume of the Con- 
ference findings beginning on page 13. 


Ray L. Huff, Superintendent of the District of 
Columbia’s Penal Institutions, and former Federal 
parole executive, in his discussion ‘‘Crime and the 
Public” outlines the ten principles of the Con- 
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Dr. Whelan became associated with parole work as 
a City Parole Officer for Birmingham while acting as 
City Health Officer. On February 1, 1935 he was 
appointed to the U. S. Board of Parole. Until his death 
he continued to carry out his responsibilities actively 
and faithfully as a member of the Board of Parole. 


Interpreting Through 
Public Adress 


Walter K. Urich, Chief U. S. Probation Officer for 
the Northern District of Illinois, was the guest speaker 
at the Social Work Club, Northwestern University, 
January 9, 1939. In recent months Mr. Urich has been 
in demand as a speaker at various Chicago social serv- 
ice agencies. Mr. Urich is an executive member of the 
Chicago Academy of Criminology, a director of the 
National Council of Character Education, and a member 
of the Professional Council of the National Probation 
Association. 

Joseph Lewis, Chief U. S. Probation Officer of the 
Northern District of Indiana, and Arch Saylor, U. S. 
Probation Officer, New York City, have also been busily 
engaged in interpreting their work through public ad- 
dresses. 


law and 
Order 


A new periodical, Law and Order, dedicated to the 
furtherance of the cause of crime prevention, crime con- 
trol and law enforcement, made its appearance in Texas 
in January. Father Fred Drees, formerly editor of the 
oficial magazine of the Texas Sheriff’s Association, is 
the editor of the new publication. Law and Order will 
contain articles on probation, parole, juvenile delinquency 
problems, crime detection and prosecution, and techincal 
articles of interest to peace officers and to the public 
generally. One of the associate editors is Reed Cozart, 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer at San Antonio. Cozart was 
also an associate editor of the Sheriff’s Magazine and 
contributed several articles to that publication. 


Merit 
Selection 


Hon. Charles W. Anderson, recently elected Judge of 
the Juvenile Court at San Antonio, Texas, selected his 
Professional staff on a merit basis by competitive ex- 
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aminations. Following the induction of his staff he ar- 
ranged for an institute and training school. William S. 
Maynard, U. S. Probation Officer of the San Antonio 
office, appeared on the program discussing the Federal 
juvenile program. 


Rural 
Youth 


The Institute on Rural Youth Guidance which met at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, January 23 to 25, 
had one section devoted to the problem of delinquency 
among youth migrants. Dr. L. J. Carr, Director of the 
Michigan Guidance Institute, presented some of the 
preliminary findings of his study of crime and delin- 
quency in a rural county of Michigan. Miss Helen Fuller 
of the Department of Justice was chairman of the sec- 
tion on delinquency. 


Education 
By Radio 


I Am My Brother’s Keeper was the subject of a drama- 
logue prepared by Milton Weiffenbach, Chief U. S. 
Probation Officer, St. Louis, for radio station KMOX 
and broadcast on January 8. Mr. Weiffenbach also ar- 
ranged for a radio interview on February 1 over the same 
station with Sanford Bates, former Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. : 


More 
Interpretation 


Caroll Minor, Chief U. S. Probation Officer at Rich- 
mond, Va., on February 4, addressed the staff of the 
Baltimore Internal Revenue Office which serves the states 
of Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and Mary- 
land. Mr. Minor is Secretary of the Virginia Conference 
of Social Work. 


Meeting of Third 
District Judges 


Director James V. Bennett of the Bureau of Prisons 
and Richard A. Chappell, Supervisor of Probation, par- 
ticipated in the Meeting of the Judges of the Third Dis- 
trict at Atlantic City, N. J., November 26, 1938. Mr. 
Bennett’s address is presented in this issue of Federal 
Probation. 


The Social Worker 


He listens thoughtfully and with discernment. . . .without blaming, 
without judging. ...understands much of human behavior, the forces mov- 
ing within folks. ...knows their family patterns, their “folk ways’. . . .he 
believes in the supreme value of human beings, their improvability. . . .their 
ultimate courage to face life as it is... .he cares for people’s happiness, their 
personal satisfactions. .. .but his chief concern is their general social use- 


fulness. 


From So You’RE GOING INTO SOCIAL WoRK 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


AUBREY WILLIAMS: Executive Director of the National Youth Administration since 
June 1935. Assistant Administrator of the F. E. R. A. and Civil Works Administration, 
1933-35. Formerly editor of How Good is Your Town. Contributor to various magazines, 
Member, A. A. S. W., and the American’Sociological Society. 


CAPTAIN A. H. CONNER: Associate Commissioner, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., since 
1938. Admitted to the Idaho Bar, 1907. Superintendent of Prisons, 1927-1929. Attorney 
General, State of Idaho, 1923-26. Chairman, Committee on Prison Labor, American 
Prison Association. 


DR. KARL R. STOLZ: Dean, Hartford School of Religious Education, Hartford, Conn., 
since 1927. B. A. (1907) Baldwin-Wallace College. B. D. (1909) Garrett Biblical Institute. 
M. A. (1909) Northwestern University. Ph. D. (1911) Iowa State University. Professor 
of religious education, Wesley College, 1912-24. Professor of religious education, George 
Williams College, Chicago, 1924-27. Author: Pastoral Psychology, 1932. Contributor of 
articles on Biblical interpretation and religious education to various professional journals 


LOUIS M. HOPPING: Assistant U. S. District Attorney, Eastern District of Michigan, 
since 1931. Studied at University of Illinois 1919-23. LL. B. (1927) George Washington 
University. Author: Ready Reference Table of Federal Penal Statutes, 1937. 


DR. LAWRENCE KOLB: Chief, Mental Hygiene Division, U. S. Public Health Service 
since July 1938. Medical Officer in Charge, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital (narcotic 
addicts), Lexington, Ky., 1935-38. Organized the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
for treatment of psychoneurosis in 1919 and remained as Superintendent until 1923. 
Has done extensive research in drug addiction. Author of authoritative works in drug 
addiction, psychiatry and psychology. 


DR. BENJAMIN FRANK: Supervisor of Education, U. §. Bureau of Prisons, since 1936+ 
B. A. (1926) and M. A. (1929) University of Pennsylvania, majoring in psychology: 
Received Ph. D. degree (1936) from New York University. Clinical psychologist, State 
Reformatory, Rahway, N. J., 1930-32. Director of Education, Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J., 1932-34. Director, Prison Officers Training School, Trenton, 
N. J., 1934-36. Contributor of articles to professional periodicals. 


Saving the Individual 


The end of probation is that of saving the individual child or adult as a 
social asset and not that of destroying him and making him an outcast all 
the days of his life. This too, should be the end of the criminal procedure, of 
prison administration and parole. Social outcasts are dangerous, they are 
debased not only in their own minds but in the minds of the public. When a 
state or nation persists in filling its institutions with outcasts, and refuses 
to use and apply the devices and principles that modern science and crimi- 
nology provide to reinstate them as early as possible, as decent and accept- 
able members of society, there is no probability that the volume of crime 
and delinquency will at any time in the future be reduced. 
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And yet, O my friend, if true opinion in 
law courts and knowledge are the same, the 
perfect judge could not have judged rightly 
without knowledge. 


Seek not to be judge, lest thou be not 


able to take away iniquity. 
SOCRATES. 
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PROBATION AND CRIME 


VERY scrap of authentic information from those who have been 
waging war against crime and criminals, night and day, reveals 


that there is but one way to reduce crime. That is through a policy 
of prevention. 


“If the criminal’s past history gives good reason to believe that 
he is not of the naturally criminal type, that he is capabie of real 
reform and of becoming a useful citizen, there is no doubt that proba- 
tion, viewed from the selfish standpoint of protection of society alone, 
is the most effective method that we have. And yet it is the least 
understood, the least developed, the least appreciated of all our efforts 
to rid society of the criminal . . . By its intelligent extension, crime 
can be decreased, the overcrowded conditions in our penal institutions 
greatly ameliorated, and the necessity for building more and more 
prisons, for needlessly and ineffectively spending huge prisons 
budgets, reduced...” 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
From LOOKING FORWARD 
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